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Kansas City, Mo., a Famous Freighter Capital 
Warxer D. Wyman 


HE overland trade to New Mexico was the most ancient and 

honorable of all ox-team freighting from Missouri river towns. 
Beginning in the eighteen twenties, it grew slowly until the Mexican 
War;’ then the necessity of supplying troops stationed in the area, 
as well as other Americans, created a new era in this traffic. Lower 
Missouri river towns outfitted this trade in its infancy. But when 
Kansas City came into existence in the forties it soon became the 
headquarters. Its fame lies in being the patron saint of the trade 
down the old Santa Fé trail. It enjoyed practically an unbroken 
monopoly on the private trade to New Mexico, but only a small 
proportion of the other western trade. 

Independence, Mo., located in the fat farming country ten miles 
east of the Kansas boundary, and four miles below the river, was 
the depot for the Santa Fé and Indian trade as early as 1832, 
favored because it was the westernmost point of settlement.? This 
it enjoyed until a new settlement, farther to the west, at the bend 
of the river, grew up to steal the whole business. 

Thomas Hart Benton, spokesman for the West in this middle 
period, once prophesied: 

There, gentlemen, where that rocky bluff meets and turns aside the sweeping 
current of this mighty river there, where the Missouri, after running its south- 
ward course for nearly two thousand miles, turns eastward to the Mississippi, 
a large commercial and manufacturing community will congregate, and less 
than a generation will see a great city on those hills.3 

Evidently other men, not necessarily shrewd men either, saw that 
there where the current ran close to the rock bank, making an ex- 
cellent landing, should rise a frontier depot. Just below this ideal 
landing place, upon the trail from Independence, there was growing a 
settlement known as Westport, noted for its “truck and dicker” 
trade with the Indians and the sale of last-minute knickknacks to 
emigrants. Although goods were landed there at the bend after 1832, 
freighters still loaded in Independence until the middle of the forties. 


1. The classic volumes covering the prewar days of Santa Fé freighting is Josiah Gregg’s 
Commerce of the Prairies (New York, 1845), Vols. I and II. Two years before the war 
started four companies went out from Independence, Mo., employing 160 men, 92 wagons, 
60 oxen, and 780 mules. See the article, “Commerce of the Prairies,’’ Merchants’ Magazine 
and Commercial Review, v. XI, p. 475. Author not given. 

2. See Gregg, ibid., v. I, pp. 38-34; W. H. Miller, The Hist of Kansas City (Kansas 
City, Mo., 1881), p. 23; and S. W. Eldridge, “Recollections of Early ys in Kansas,” Pub- 
lications of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. II, p. 26. 


8. Quoted in P. W. Morgan’s History of Wyandotte County, Kansas, and Its People 
(Chicago, 1911), v. I, p. 113. 


(3) 
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When H. M. Northup came up to Westport Landing in 1844 with 
the “largest stock of merchandise ever yet offered” to the conveyors 
of overland goods, and when W. H. Chick built a warehouse, out- 
fitting had properly made its debut. Four years before, W. G. and 
G. W. Ewing had built a warehouse for Indian goods. The next 
year, 1845, Bent and St. Vrain shipped there the first load of gocds. 
When this train of twenty-five wagons was unloaded the ware- 
house was full from top to bottom and 5,000 tons of buffalo hides 
covered with a tarpaulin were stored on the levee. Within another 
year it was “conceded that Kansas City and Westport fairly divided 
this great trade with the city of Independence . . .”© The 
first commission house grew up in Westport, but the history of the 
two towns is inextricably interwoven. The economic differentiation 
during the first few years is as difficult to ascertain as are the 
boundaries of Westport today. 

The Kansas City of the fifties was but little more than a few 
rough warehouses. Its narrow levee was accessible through a 
ravine and walled in by hills covered with a mighty forest and 
studded with a few cabins hanging perilously to the precipice. All 
the life was at the wharf, where the few inhabitants gathered to see 
the daily show of churning steamboats, men bustling about loading 
or unloading goods, and plodding oxen, drawing prairie schooners up 
the ravine, urged on by Missouri or Mexican profanity. This was 
the beginning of the golden age of steamboating. The railroad 
menace was yet to cbme. Some sixty steamboats were to make 
regular (or as nearly regular as a boat could be on the Missouri) 
trips to the bend of the river, and half as many “tramps” were to 
operate on a “come and go when possible” basis.® 

From the turn of this decade this town among the hills claimed a 
lion’s share of the freighting to the mountains and to the Southwest. 
Six hundred wagons left there in 1850. In 1854 the business of 
Kansas City was given thus: merchandise, $3,185,502; warehousing, 
$545,000; livestock, $2,148,200; and exports, $1,767,761.7 The Santa 
Fé trade was growing; as the Indians sold their birthrights for an- 

4. W. H. Chick in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, December 14, 1906. 

5. C. C. Spaulding, Annals of the City of Kansas (Kansas City, wy 33. The be- 
Crane of this trade is compiled from C. P. Deatherage, Early History of cttep Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., 1927), v. I, pp. 362-363; C. W. Whitney, Kansas City (Chicago, 1908), 
. I, pp. 95-97; Spaulding, op. "cit., passim ; Miller, op. cit., pp. 23-34; | Eldridge, op. cit., 

Me m9 
6. Reminiscence of a pioneer in a clipping from the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, 


<_— 1925. 
cit., p. 38; Merchants’ Magazine and er Review, ‘“‘Commerce 


Spaulding, op. 
of the Prairies,” v. XLIV, pp. 25-26; and Deatherage, op. cit., p 
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nuities more wagon loads of glittering trinkets and kegs of whisky 
were needed; and the hinterland began to fill up with farmers to 
save Kansas. Merchants realized that.the fish-barrel could not 
repose on the calico counter. Specialization began in earnest. 
Stores selling dry goods, drugs or hardware alone characterized the 
business life before the end of the decade. 

In 1857 some 300 merchants and freighters were engaged in the 
mountain and New Mexican commerce and a total of 9,884 wagons 
loaded at the levee for the territories and the hinterland. Hides, 
pelts, and furs worth half a million dollars were shipped in and a 
New York buyer bought them for export. Wool was first imported 
this year. In 1854 the saddle and harness business amounted to 
$14,000 in Independence, but in 1857 that trade had mounted to over 
$81,000 in Kansas City alone. Freight charges and commissions 
paid at the warehouses were close to $500,000. Fourteen thousand 
seven hundred horses, mules, and oxen were sold, and 52,000 stock 
cattle from Missouri, Texas, Arkansas and the Cherokee country, 
changed hands there for California, Salt Lake, Forts Kearney and 
Laramie, and home markets. The city had become a rendezvous for 
cattle dealers from far and wide, a place through which coursed 
cattle from the West going east and from the East going west.® 


8. Total pounds of freight, 59,304,000; mules and oxen used, 98,840. Some writers state 
that this number constituted the New Mexican trade, a position which seems incredible and 
in error. The St. Louis Missouri Republican, October 17, 1857, gives 18,440 as the total for 
the year. See Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 32-34, 74-81, and the writer’s “Freighting: A Bi 
Business on the Santa Fé Trail,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1931, pp. 22-23. 


Spaulding, op. cit., p. 79, gives the following as the total warehouse business: 









Number 381,628 
Number of wagons 1,172 
Number 2,246 
Number 49,266 
Number 4,560 
Number of sacks of oats 2,160 
Number of sacks of corn 2,760 
Number of sacks of 1,760 
Number of bales of hay 336 
Number of kegs of powder 1,940 
aa ae encase Ges cso eeeessenteenenees 2,280 
ee ee ee nn. cca cccacecceseceenecees 7,040 
Number of bales of furs and skins 2,580 
Number of bags of buffalo tongues 51 
Number of packages of furniture .............-..c0eeceeeeees 7,768 
Number of gallons of stone-ware ..............seeeeeseeneees 5,936 
RR ak SE a 256 
eee oe oa ce cia pebeeueecuvenkeadeaees 32 
la oe ee ae hiawe ewe 865,000 Ib. 
Dt Sticciteen ch ebhonkoUbbudgeeabes seed hnesaceewsiiven’s 1,277,200 ft. 
re eet al Sei oe oc ea ete leecan akin eden 844,200 ft. 
DT shiGundueeddet teehee ad etid noes ab akeénedeusseede-0 656,090 ft. 


Amount of gold and silver received .................. 
Amount of silver ore from Gadsden Purchase......... 
Ge SE adodcedadedeneuaeunssneedahiocesenc xcs 





-+. $1,139,661.50 
cece 2,000 Ib. 
-++ 12,985,600 Ib. 


A total of $3,183,502.34 in business was done that year, lumber, dry goods, groceries, and 
furs being the greatest items of trade. 


9. Ibid., pp. 78-79; and the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce for 1858, scattered 
issues. 
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Kansas City realized that her future, as that of no other town 
on the Missouri, lay in the commerce of the frontier. Each year 
over $5,000,000 in specie was distributed there by the government, 
emigrants and freighters: $1,100,000 in annuities went to the 
Indians; the army spent $2,000,000 for stock, forage, and salaries, 
and if any of it was withheld from circulation there was “more 
husbandry in our army than it had credit for”; mail contractors were 
paid $200,000; an estimated $300,000 was spent by emigrants; and 
the Santa Fé traders paid out some $1,500,000 annually to mer- 
chants, blacksmiths, producers of livestock, and bullwhackers.'® 
This was sufficient to stave off any panic similar to the one of 1857 
which struck most towns so hard but left Kansas City fairly intact. 
The question of agricultural surpluses was cared for seemingly for 
all time; they were not to be disposed of in Europe but between the 
Missouri border and the Rockies, “around the campfires of emigrants 
and freighters—in the cabins of the pioneer and the wigwam of the 
Indian, far, far away in the mountains.” ™ 

The merchants believed they had every advantage necessary for a 
grasp upon the commerce of the whole plains, prairies, and moun- 
tain areas. They purchased largely in the East, as did many St. 
Louis merchants, and sold for cost plus five percent, as did their 
down-river brethren. The extra freight charges up river from St. 
Louis were offset by lower rents in Kansas City. Competition of the 
rising Kansas towns was not feared for they lacked the abundance 
of stocks and the stability of prices. 

As the year 1858 loomed over the horizon, business prospects 
seemed bright. The turmoil in Kansas was waning and trade with 
the West was potentially greater. In April several Santa Fé as well 
as local merchants and freighters were granted contracts for food 
supplies to be delivered at southwestern forts.1* Russell, Majors, 
and Waddell were also to start ten trains from McCarty and Ran- 
son’s warehouse, the official depot rented by the army.* There was 
reason, therefore, for the organization of a chamber of commerce, 
the grading and macadamizing of Front street (at the river front), 
the extension of the levee three times normal size, the erection of 

10. Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 


11. Kansas City (Mo.) Journal of Commerce, November 7, 1857. 


12. Flour contractors and destinations were: Joseph Hersch, Santa Fé and Albuquerque; 
Ceran St. Vrain, Fort Union; A. J. Otero, Fort Defiance. Beans: Ceran St. Vrain, Fort 
Union, Fort Massachusetts and Cantonment Burewin; F. White, Fort Fillmore and Fort Bliss; 
F. and C. Huning, Albuquerque. Vi : Dens and May, Fort Fillmore; Kesler and Zecken- 
dorf, a Thomas Logan, Fort Thorn; Joseph Nangle, Fort Bliss. Salt: James 
Cumming, destination not given.—Ibid., April 10, 1858. 


13. Ibid., June 19, July 1, 10, 1858, and January 4, 1859. Also the Weekly Kansas 
erald, Leavenworth, July 24, 1858. 
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new warehouses and a packing plant, and the improvement of the 
Westport road.'* 

As soon as the ice broke steamboats began to unload everything 
from lager beer to church bells, destined for over thirty towns in 
the Santa Fé area and for that many in Missouri and Kansas terri- 
tory.° Mexican traders—Jose Chaves, Juan I. Peres, P. Delgado, 
J. C. Armigo, and others—Yankee freighters, and local farmers 
loaded over 8,000 wagons at Kansas City and nearly 2,000 from 
Westport, paying about $800,000 for freight and commission at the 
warehouses.2® This was not all Santa Fé business, for fewer than 
2,000 wagons creaked down that trail.’ This year, for the first 
time, most of Indian trade from Bent’s Fort, Laramie, and the Osage, 
Ottawa, and Cherokee countries concentrated there instead of at St. 


14. Journal of Commerce, December 17, 1857; January 23, March 6, November 7, Decem- 
ber 17, 1858. 


15. These articles were seen in one warehouse: doors, circular saws, bands, posting, 
machinery, sashes, whisky, sugar, wheels, shovels, wheels, church bells, grind stones, 
furniture, bedding, brooms, stoves, nal i iron, lager beer, fan mills, crockery, crates, saw mill, 
wagon felloes, bows, spokes, horse collars, cement, soda, syrups, wine, leather, glass ware, 
preserved fruit, log chains, bacon, flour, emigrant chests, axletrees, rope, and pianos. 

The destination was Bent’s Fort, Fort Union, Fort Massachusetts, Fort Thorn, Albu- 

uerque, Pena Blanca, Atrisca, Rio Ariba, Santa Fé, Bernallilo, Ranchos, Las Vegas, Las 
Regada, Taos, Peralto, Valverde, ~y- Micia Donna, Socorro, Sabine, Parida, Louis 
Lopez, Limitar, Moro, Anton Chico, Donna Ana, Las Castillo, Algodennis, San Miguel, San 
Jose, Tocolote, West Point, New Santa Fé, Harrisonville, Westport, Dry Wood, Tecumseh, 
Lawrence, Brownsville, Wyandot, Wabonsa, Topeka, Butler, Ossawatomie, Prairie City, Leroy, 
Centropolis, Council Grove, Cofacheque, Neosho, Manhattan, Fort Riley, Oakland, Monticello, 


Emporis, on, Olathe, McCannish, Oxford, Shawnee, and Richardson.—Ibid., June 
16. Missouri Republican, July 18, some, and Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Western Journal of 
Commerce, January 1, 1859. This summary of the year’s business is given by the latter: 


enna sold, $3,232,921.52; brick sold, 396, 000; livestock sold, $2,241,217; and exports, 
18,045.75. 

The exports were given thus: Mexican wool, 1,051,000 Ibs.; goat skins, 55,000; dressed 
deer skins, 60,000; dry hides, 61,857; specie in boxes, $1,527,789; estimated furs, peltries, 
and skins, $50,000; or a total of $2,018,045.75. 

The cattle trade report showed the sale of 16,600 horses, mules, and oxen, for $1,328,900; 
stock cattle from Missouri, Cherokee country, Texas and Arkansas, and sold for California, 
Salt Lake, Fort Kearney, Laramie, Riley, Chicago, and home markets, 864,000 (11,000 being 
taken to Chicago), valued at $864,000; 5,063 hogs, $45,557; and 1,825 sheep, $3,650; a 
total of $2,241,217. 

The merchandise business was thus distributed: dry goods, $399,231.68; boots and shoes, 
$151,875.25; hats and caps, $25,228.15; clothing, $105,131.04; boots and stationery, $16,- 
pa 10; hardware, $150,146.38; powder and lead, $49,042; glassware, $26,138.64; — 

$10, 926.02; stoves and tin, $71,948.50; plows, wagons, carriages, $56,052; groceries, 
$526, 536.20; flour and meal, $395, 645; bacon and lard, $108,163.04; liquors, $151,234. 28: 
cigars and tobacco, $55,941; robes and hides, $582,190: drugs, etc., $93,002.25; soaps and 
candles, $41,095; confectionery, $12,998.64; crackers and pilot bread, $27,653.78; saddles, 
harnesses, and leather, $92,563.19; furniture, $74,840; lumber, shingles, and such, $324,319.28. 

The warehouse business in detail was thus given: number of packages received, 513,292; 
wagons, 1,836; plows, 2,117; sacks of flour, 76,324; meal, 3,275; oats, 3,168; corn, 5,400; 
potatoes, 2,120; bales of hay, 175; Mexican wool, 1,051,000 Ibs.; lumber, 1,926,750 feet; 
number of shingles, 857,000; laths, 1, 234,000; kegs of powder, 2,054; dry hides, 4,628; buffalo 
robes, 8,080; bales of furs and skins, 2,718; bags of bufialo tongues, 746; buffalo meat, 
75,000 ibs. ; packages of furniture, 10, 806 ; ‘gallons of stoneware, 10,600; carriages, 158; 
pianos, 43; ‘and gold and silver in boxes, $1,527,789. 

17. S. M. Hayes & Co., located on the trail at Council Grove, recorded these engaged in 
the Santa Fé trade: 2,440 men, 1,827 wagons, 429 horses, 15,714 oxen, 5,316 mules, 67 
carriages, and 9,608 tons of s. These statistics are pasted in front of a copy of John 
Maloy’s “History of Morris County, Kansas, 1820 to 1880” (newspaper clippings), which is 
in the Kansas State Historical Society. 

It was also reported that a “wind wagon” ,or “Ship of the Prairie’ was to make a trial 
run to Santa Fé. In 1860 a “steam wagon” was exhibited at the court house. See the 
| es A ag Daily Western Journal of Commerce, April 22, August 30, 1859, and 

ruary 
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Louis.1* The army sutlers at Fort Laramie also purchased at this 
place, and at least one merchant sent goods “comprising everything 
that is needed to constitute a stock in trade of a miner’s mer- 
chant. . . .”% 

From spring until late summer the warehouse, wharf and stores 
bustled with activity. Hacks and drays rattled up and down the 
hilly streets. The prairie southwest of town was covered with the 
camps and corrals of the traders. In June “at least four thousand 
head of stock” grazed serenely on the prairie grass. An observer 
mused over the thought of an easterner’s reactions to such a sight, 
saying that “in any of these places [in the East] every housetop, 
window, and balcony would be crowded with people looking at this 
mountain caravan. . . .”” Of course, frontiersmen would also 
gape at the sight of clipper ships lying in harbor. 

The border editor, speaking for the business interests of his 
bailiwick, carried upon his shoulders the troubles of the town, and 
periodically gave the people something new to worry about. In 
1859 the Journal looked sadly at liquor and wagon importations. 
Why should corn from the prairies of Kansas be shipped to Kansas 
City, down to St. Louis, and then returned in bottles, two-thirds of 
which was sent overland to New Mexico? Across in Clay county, 
Missouri, Henderson and Reed were distilling liquor. Could not 
such be done in Kansas City? Why should freighters and farmers 
import nearly 2,000 wagons annually from Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and the town of Indiana in Pennsylvania, at an average 
cost of $160 plus fifteen cents per hundred pounds freight costs to 
Kansas City, when there were 13,000 acres of timber in the area of 
the “City of Hills”? 24 Within a few years local wagon makers were 
to take the suggestion literally, but that was a time when the heavy 
wagon had been relegated to second position by many freighters for 
a lighter type of vehicle. 

The gold discovery at Cherry creek was not greatly to affect the 
economic life of Kansas City. Certainly its position as border depot 
was not so dependent upon it, as was any river town above there. 


18. Journal of Commerce, July 15, 1858. The Cherokee traders noted were Major Linn 
and Colonel Bryant, the latter being ‘“‘the largest and most popular dealer in the nation” 
from Laramie were —, and a and Maj. A. Drips; the Creek trader was a Mr. 
Warfield; the Osage. was B. Canville; and Col. William Bent came from Bent’s Fort, a 
man said to have ‘ ae. transported more merchandise over the Great Western Plains 
p= 4 any one man living.”—-Compiled from ibid., June 5, 19, 26, July 8, 15, August 5, 7, 12, 


19. Ibid., September 11, 1858. 
20. Ibid., May 29, 1858. 


21. Ibid., June 5, 19, July 1, 8, 17, 1858. Russell, Majors, and Waddell purchasea 
wagons at a cost of $4,000. The wagons weighed 2,400 pounds and were shipped in fourteen 
pieces. 
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The mountain, New Mexican and hinterland trades were deeply 
rooted there by tradition, as well as by geography, and only the 
vicissitudes of a Civil War could disrupt that and send it to a rival 
town. This city, as it claimed, was one “destined to be the greatest 
Western Centre beyond the Mississippi. . . .” 

In the first year of the major rush to Pike’s Peak Kansas City 
prospered, but not upon the Colorado trade. Leavenworth had been 
regarded as an unworthy but largely successful competitor at the 
business of government freight before 1859; but when Leavenworth 
captured a fair proportion of the miners’ trade, that was going a 
bit too far. Hence, thereafter, there was but one rival to condemn 
and abuse, and that was the city near the fort. The establishment 
of branch firms in the mountain valleys would have been a better 
way to corner a good share of that commerce. This was not done 
nearly to the extent that Leavenworth did. Instead a “Kansas City 
Gold Hunter’s Express Transportation Company” was organized to 
make the vital contact with a region which the town feared would 
ultimately become a producer itself. This was hailed as a certain 
method of becoming the economic sire of the Rockies. Another 
express was planned which, if it did materialize, did not do a great 
business.” 

The extent of the miners’ trade is not known, nor is the total over- 
land commerce for the season given.2* The Santa Fé total was in- 
completely given as 1,970 wagons.2> Wool and hides continued to 
be the great imports from the end of the trails.2® The four commis- 


22. Col. E. C. McCarty, commission merchant of Kansas City, said in a speech, December 
25, 1857, that Brown, Russell, & Co. offered to receive government freight at St. Louis, and 
pay transportation and insurance to Kansas City rather than ship it to Fort Leavenworth, 
but were refused, for “who ever knew an army officer to walk ten steps out of his way to 
accommodate anybody ?”’—Spaulding, op. cit., p. 33. In 1858, some of the government freight 
was shipped from Nebraska City and Kansas City. 

23. Daily Western Journal of Commerce, March 19, May 5, 1859. The first was organized 
by Irwin, Porter & Co., to run via the Santa Fé road, to carry twenty-five percent cheaper 
than any other company, and to insure delivery from ten to twenty days in advance of all 
others. The second was FM by John 8S. Jones. But the Kansas City Western Journal of 
Commerce, December 30, 1859, spoke of a meeting being held by the business men to talk 
over a permanent stage ‘line to Jefferson territory and Santa Fé, for unless such was done, 
the loss of that business was feared. 


24. The total trade, including overland freighting was given thus by the Daily Kansas 
City Journal of Commerce, January 5, 1860: Groceries and provisions, $954,090; dry goods, 
$368,300; hardware, $179,150; drugs, $110,000; furniture, $32,463; boots and shoes , $101,- 
330; saddles and harness, $37, 000 ; clothing, $156, 237; books and stationery, $7,525; * leather, 
$12,000; hides and skins, $67,836 ; grain, $38,707 ; lumber, $114,500; stock, $83,128; hogs, 
$26,871; millinery, etc., $4,060; saloon sales, $67,394; confectioneries, $10,375; wagons, 
plows, and ox yokes made in Kansas City, $30,595; wagons sold there (Eastern made), 
$18,000; carriages made there, $25,500; brick, $30,000; bakery sales, $17,086; butchers’ 
sales, $53,043; auction sales, $28,000; queensware, $15,750; beer manufactured there and 
sold from brewery, $35,000, and brooms made there, $1,000. 

25. Missouri Republican, August 15, 1859. This was between March 1 and August 15, 
1859. Since some wagons ran quite late in the fall and winter it is probable that this cannot 
be taken as complete. A total of 2,300 men, 840 horses, 4,000 mules, 15,000 oxen and 73 
carriages were employed in transporting the 1,900 tons of freight to New Mexico. 

26. The Daily Kansas City Journal of Commerce, January 5, 1860, states that 456,771 
pounds of wool, 6,787 pounds of hides, and 21,120 pounds of furs and pelts were shipped 
from there in 1859. 
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sion and forwarding houses, three harness makers, two steamboat 
agents, six wholesale groceries, and twenty-two saloons surely had a 
profitable year in this great splurge before the shadow of secession 
hovered over Kansas City.27 The navigation of the Kansas river 
was expected to deal the finishing blows to Leavenworth, while the 
completion of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad would open up 
the upper Mississippi valley.28 Even Main street was macadamized 
to lure the inexperienced as well as to keep the faithful in the vast 
commercial net. One merchant showed his abounding confidence in 
the “Gem of the Prairies” by establishing a new store designed to 
appeal to New Mexico alone. In so doing he exemplified the 
economic life of his own city—its staff of freighting life being that 
rutted road-bed leading toward the land of the Mexicans and 
Indians, and Yankees in uniforms and civilian clothes. Their de- 
mand for the food and comforts of civilization made these humble 
men the builders of Kansas City. 

That the Civil War paralyzed the economic life of the patron 
saint of Santa Fé freighting is a belief which must be slightly 
modified. The year 1860 was a good one. Levee life began in 
February and by April one could see trains for the interior, Santa 
Fé and the mountains loading at the warehouses. Several of the 
merchants established branch houses at the mines.2® While the 
town expected to capture one fifth of the total (or 14,940 wagons) it 
is doubtful if such success was achieved.*® Whole trains of private 
goods for New Mexico, totaling 2,170 wagons, did outfit at Kansas 
City commission houses.*4 But the greatest victory of all was the 
removal of the army depot from Leavenworth. All goods for the 
Kansas and New Mexican forts and the Indians were to be trans- 
ported from Kansas City. With reason did the Journal joyfully 
write: 

Yes, we have got the government outfitting business. Immense stone ware- 
houses for this trade have sprung up at the upper end of our levee within the 
past two weeks and already nearly one thousand wagons have been shipped 


and now cover over acres of ground in the bottom just above our city. Yester- 
day some eight or ten wagons arrived from Leavenworth, bringing the goods 


27. Sutherland and McEvoy, Kansas City Directory, and Business Mirror for 1859-1860 
(St. Louis, 1860), pp. 69-79. 


28. Daily Western Journal of Commerce, May 8 and 21, 1859. 


29. James Sutherland, Kansas City Directory, and Business Mirror for 1860-1861 (Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 1861), p. 16. 
80. Merchants’ Mi ine and Ci cial Review, v. XLIV, in its article “Commerce of 





the Plains,” fails to credit Kansas City with any commerce to ‘the mines. This is in error. 
See miscellaneous wagons loading in Daily Kansas City Journal of Commerce, January 28 and 
February 26, 1860. Sutherland, op. cit., mentions the branch stores there. 

The ‘ “probable” total was based on the assumption that 50,000 people were y one con- 
—_ ts. a per day, plus machinery. See the Daily Kansas City Journal of Commerce, 
anuary 


31. Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, v. XLIV, p. 43. 
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which had been purchased and shipped to that point for the hundreds of men 
who are in the employ of this government freighting company. The finest 
business house in this city, consisting of two rooms 40 by 100 feet each, has 
been opened for the reception of these goods. . . .3? 

All that remained to be done, it was believed, was to get the Salt 
Lake trade! 


Alexander Majors, of the firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell, 
nearly apologized to this happy city for bringing his bullwhackers 
down upon them. In a warehouse he delivered to a great crowd a 
speech long to be remembered. After the reading of the first Psalm 
and the rendition of a prayer, he talked for two hours about how he 
tried to keep his drivers from getting intoxicated, being immoral, 
playing cards, and otherwise living a life leading to ruin. He had 
been freighting for ten years, he said, and had made the Bible a rule 
of action. If men would study it, they would succeed in life. He 
had no education, but God had given him sense to understand right 
from wrong. He hoped the drivers would think of these things and 
be upright moral men. It was reported that the drivers were im- 
pressed, but the secret of getting government contracts remained, as 
it is today, an undivulged matter.** 

The two government contractors, Irwin, Jackman & Co. and 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell loaded 863 wagons for Forts Garland, 
Larned, Wise and Union. The freighters of Indian annuities, Bent 
and Campbell, sent out at least 57 wagons. The government freight- 
ing, therefore, increased the commercial activity of this town by 
over 900 wagons.** But the private freighting remained as it had 
been in the past and was to be in the future, the greatest segment in 
the economic life of Kansas City—exclusive of the hinterland traffic. 

Eighteen hundred sixty-one was a year of calamity to this lower 
Missouri river town. Secession came, and with that act the govern- 
ment and private freighting largely shifted to Leavenworth. Indian 
annuities were shipped from this town again in 1861." It was 
alleged that no trains starting from the fort city were attacked by 
the Kansas abolitionists. Thereafter they had to pull their wagons 
through the mire of “Government Lane” from Leavenworth to a 
point four miles west of Kansas City, or take the Fort Riley road 
and then turn south to the old trail. Apparently a great number of 
the New Mexicans shifted to these routes from 1861 to 1863. Al- 

82. Daily Kansas City Journal of Commerce, May 20, 1860. 


33. Ibid., May 22, 1869. 


34. Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, v. XLIV, p. 43. Russell, Majors, and 
Waddell loaded 546 of the 863 wagons. The two firms employed 1,030 men, 216 mules, and 
10,670 oxen in transporting the 4,859,124 pounds of freight. Also see Daily Kansas City 

of Commerce, May 81, 1860. 


85. Sutherland, op. cit., p. 17. Forty wagons were sent out with 240,000 pounds of freight. 
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though the Journal spoke of streets blocked with wagons and of the 
great revival in 1862, evidence does not cause one to conclude that 
the days of pre-secession years had returned. When the army depot 
for the “District of the Border” was established there in 1863, a few 
residents began to smile again.** New Mexican traders were lured 
back to the fold by assurances from the chamber of commerce that 
troops were to be stationed at Westport, Cottonwood Springs, and 
Olathe to protect them.*? This military news, along with prices, 
appeared in public print both in English and Spanish. About 2,000 
wagons constituted the total business of the year, many of which 
probably were loaded for the Kansas interior.** A moral victory 
was gained when the Santa Fé mail was transferred from Independ- 
ence. While the war crippled the city, it certainly was not as 
prostrate in 1860 and 1863 as some have been inclined to believe. 

By 1864 Kansas City had gained back a major part of its private 
freighting to New Mexico. The chamber of commerce kept the ox- 
team professionals informed of the freedom of the Santa Fé trail. 
It was pointed out that stages ran regularly to Fort Scott and 
Lawrence, and that Union troops kept the bushwhackers away.*® 
This must have had considerable effect in bringing back those who 
had forsaken the traditional depot. The total Santa Fé trade of 
3,000 wagons, although not all from Kansas City, showed no in- 
crease over that of two years before? Surely Kansas City out- 
fitted more of the 1864 trade than that of a year before. 

Slightly greater gains were made in 1865. Dusty, bronzed 
“greasers” were more numerous, as were the merchants from Las 
Vegas, Moro, and elsewhere in that area. An owner of a bridge at 
142 Mile Creek reported that 4,472 wagons crossed there between 
May 20 and November 26.41 Apparently Leavenworth and Kansas 
City shared evenly in this trade for the season. Both branches of 
the New Mexican legislature were reported to have passed a resolu- 
tion recommending Leavenworth as a terminal for the Santa Fé 
stage, since “‘nearly all their purchases are made in Leaven- 
worth . . .’”. But obviously this statement was inspired by 


a1, me, Kansas City (Mo.) Western Journal of Commerce, October 24, November 7, 14, and 

_ Ibid., August 15, 1863. 

Ibid., August 8, 1868. Up to July 1, 1,885 wagons had loaded at five houses with 
6, ass, 928 i . of freight. 

39. Ibid., March 5, 1864. A government wagon train was robbed that fall at Cabin 
Creek.—Ibid ’ September 24, 1864. A Santa Fé trader, Antonio Manuel Oterio, was robbed 
in the Raton mountains that summer. —Ibid., July 2, 1864. 

40. Maloy, op. cit., gives the total of 618 horses, 20,812 oxen, 8,046 mules, 98 carriages, 
3,012 men and 15,000 tons of merchandise for 1864 In 1862, the Council Grove Press, June 
Soo, gives this total: 3,000 wagons, 618 horses, 20,812 oxen, 6,406 mules, 96 carriages, 

t men. 


41. Kansas City (Mo.) Weekly Western Journal of Commerce, December 16, 1865. 
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Leavenworth propaganda. The bushwhacker dangers were over; 
only Indian difficulties remained for these last years of the overland 
traffic to the Southwest. Leavenworth could no longer hold that 
supremacy when abnormal circumstances disappeared. 

In 1866 happy days were in evidence again, but bullwhacking as 
a business was nearing an end. The old trail was open and the rail- 
road from St. Louis was pushing west; competition between the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the Kansas Pacific and the river boats 
assured low rates. The traders, coming in earlier than usual, were 
advised not to ship from the end of the railroad. Mexican trains 
were reported to have “almost entirely” returned to the fold. Daily 
records give evidence of the genuine revival. Government freights 
for posts south of Laramie were to be shipped by rail direct to 
Topeka, and then taken overland to Fort Riley.*? Of the estimate 
for the season by Col. J. F. Meline—five or six thousand wagons— 
Kansas City probably had a share fairly commensurate with its 
geographic advantages. But after 1866 the railroad transported the 
goods to the end of the line from which it was forwarded by the 
remnants of a great business. Those bands of steel kept for Kansas 
City the prestige gained in a former day, while competitors up- 
stream settled on the river bank for a long period of drowsy exist- 
ence. 

The Santa Fé trail and the Missouri river made Kansas City. 
The New Mexican and the mountain trade made it famous for more 
than a decade. The consequences of Civil War destroyed the monop- 
oly and perhaps contributed to the failure to get more of the 
Colorado business. It did not deserve the government patronage to 
the upper forts, nor was it favorably situated to sell to the Mor- 
mons. That belonged elsewhere. But the inexorable forces of 
geography dictated that it should be the supply depot for the upper 
Arkansas and New Mexico. That portion secured by Leavenworth 
(government freighting before 1858 and from 1860 to 1865, and a 
good part of the private freighting for three years or so in the 
sixties) was not so much a result of natural advantages as of po- 
litical influence. Even in the sixties it would probably have been 
cheaper to send troops with trains through Kansas rather than pay 
extra freight costs from Leavenworth. In spite of these discrimina- 
tions in producing a distortion of economic forces, Kansas City 
was the capital of the trade to the Southwest most of the years of 
its existence. 


42. Ibid., February 4, 1866. 





Ferries in Kansas 


Georce A. Root 
PART XII—MARMATON RIVER 


HE Marmaton river rises in the eastern part of Marmaton 
township, Allen county, and flows south and east for about ten 
miles into the Marion township, Bourbon county. Thence, by a most 
circuitous route east and west across Bourbon county, it crosses the 
Kansas line and enters Missouri in Vernon county, to join the Little 
Osage river a few miles from Schell City. The stream is approxi- 
mately 85 miles long, about 10 being in Allen county, 50 in Bourbon 
county, and 25 in the state of Missouri. 

The late Judge Charles E. Cory, of Fort Scott, in his pamphlet 
Place Names of Bourbon County, Kansas, has the following regard- 
ing the Marmaton: 

The Marmaton had its name from the old French voyageurs or trappers 
who came here long before the settlers or even the traders came across the 
plains. Along this stream they first found prairie dogs, which they called 
Marmots, supposing them to be the little animal common in Europe, to which 
the prairie dog is related. The name Marmaton which they gave the stream, 
was a puzzling thing for the English-speaking hunters and the few settlers 
who soon came. They could not pronounce the nasal French “N.” And so, 
for a long time, the writing and speaking of the name was badly confused. In 
old documents it is found written and printed Marmiton, Marmoton, Mar- 
maton, Marmitaw, Marmotaw, and perhaps in other ways. There are plenty 
of people now living who have heard it pronounced as if spelled in the last 
form. The speakers were trying to accommodate their English tongues to the 
French pronunciation. However, the name finally settled down to its present 
spelling. 

Scant mention has been accorded this stream in histories of either 
Kansas or Missouri. Lippincott’s Gazetteer has the most preten- 
tious account we have examined—about three or four lines—reciting 
that it is a small river which rises in Allen county, runs across 
Bourbon county, and enters Missouri in Vernon county, and joins 
the little Osage about twelve miles north of Nevada. 

The earliest mention of the Marmaton we have located is on a 
map of a road from Fort Coffey to Fort Leavenworth, prepared in 
1837 by Charles Dimmock. He spelled the name Marmiton. 

Ferries were probably not needed on this river, except during the 
period of spring freshets. While there may have been one or more 
ferries operating earlier, the first mention we have noticed, is the 
following item printed in a newspaper of 1859: 
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Capt. Daniel Funk intends placing a large ferry boat at the lower ford of 
the Marmiton for the transportation of wagons and horses, during the high 
waters which prevail in the spring and fall. Such an institution is very much 
needed, and we trust the Capt. may be as successful in this line as he has 
been in his piscatorial operations—Fort Scott Democrat, August, 1859, re- 
printed in Lawrence Republican, August 11, 1859. 


By 1860 the Fort Scott Bridge and Ferry Co. had been organized, 
and at the special session of the legislature that year obtained au- 
thority to erect a toll bridge across the Marmaton river and Mill 
creek, at or near the mouth of Mill creek, in Bourbon county, and 
to keep a ferry on the Marmaton at that point until the bridge was 
built. This company included William R. Griffith,’ William R. Jud- 


son,? H. T. Wilson,’ S. A. Williams, B. F. Riggins and their associ- 
ates. Their capital stock was divided into shares of $10 each, not to 
exceed $8,000 in all. This act was signed by Gov. Samuel Medary 
on February 25, 1860,* and took effect at once. 

Probably the last movement for water transportation on this 
stream in Kansas was made by the Marmaton River Navigation 
Company, organized on July 1, 1890, at Fort Scott, for the purpose 
of making this stream within the state of Kansas navigable by slack 
water navigation for boats in the carriage of freight and passengers. 
The business of the corporation was to be transacted on and along 
the river, with the principal place of business in the city of Fort 
Scott. The corporation was “to exist for all time to come,” and to 
be governed by a board of five directors, those chosen for the first 
year including F. L. Spengler, Emil Spengler, J. M. Limbocker, 
J. A. Schmith and Griffith Peters. The new corporation was capi- 
talized at $5,000, divided into 200 shares of $25 each. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state July 9, 1890.5 

The Marmaton has numerous tributaries, the main ones from the 
north being Turkey and Mill creeks, and from the south Yellow 
Paint creek, made famous by Eugene F. Ware, the “Paint creek 
bard.” At times excessive rains in the watershed drained by the 
Marmaton have disrupted travel and made ferrying necessary. One 
such freshet occurred during the spring of 1862, when the military 

1. William R. Griffith was the first State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. William R. Judson was colonel of the Sixth Kansas cavalry. 

3. Hiero T. Wilson was a prominent early day citizen of Fort Scott. He was appointed 
postmaster February 26, 1849, and in 1854 was appointed county commissioner. He was a 
judge of the first election, November 29, 1854, and an early director of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

4. House Journal, 1860, special session, pp. 293, 334, 587. Senate Journal, 1860, special 


session, pp. 495, 519. Laws, 1860, special session, pp. 16, 17. 
5. “Corporations,” v. 35, p. 380. 
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bridge across the Marmaton was swept away. Another flood oc- 
curred on July 11, 1869, when many houses in the Marmaton bottom 
were completely submerged.® 

No mention has been found of the date the first bridge was built 
across the Marmaton, but it must have been in the early 1860’s, for 
an item in the State Journal, of Lawrence, of May 1, 1862, men- 
tioned that the military bridge across this river had been swept 
away. This structure was probably close to the old ford where 
the military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Gibson crossed the 
river, about a mile east of town. This bridge, or one that replaced 
it, was known as the “Osbun” bridge, because it was on the farm 
of Dr. A. G. Osbun, one of the earliest settlers in the county.’ In 
1933 a new structure over the river at this point was dedicated. An 
Associated Press dispatch of March 22, said: 

A concrete bridge costing $40,000, built across the Marmaton river by the 
city [Fort Scott], was dedicated here today. Opening of the bridge on Na- 
tional avenue marks the end of detours on U. S. highway 73 E and 54 through 
here. The dedication program included a parade, an address by Mayor Martin 
Miller, vaudeville entertainment at Memorial Hall and a salute by Bat- 
tery E, 161st field artillery. The bridge replaces a steel structure built in 1872, 
one section of which collapsed in July, 1931, killing a workman repairing a 
girder. The new bridge is 200 feet long and of rainbow arch type. 

The city of Fort Scott, built around the old fort which was es- 
tablished in 1842, was on the old military road running south. For 
many years this was the only established highway reaching the 
frontier forts and Indian settlements to the south. In later years 
a number of roads were laid out to and from Fort Scott. One in 
1859 ran to Leavenworth; one in 1865 to Ottawa; another the same 
year, to Iola; one in 1868 to Baxter Springs, and one in 1870 to Erie. 
These roads were primary factors in the development of the south- 
eastern portion of the state, which, up to the early 1870’s had been 
the habitat of various Indian tribes.® 


PART XIII—WAKARUSA CREEK 


AKARUSA creek or river has its source in a number of small 
branches that head in Wabaunsee and Shawnee counties. The 
most westerly of these, as well as the longest, begins in Wabaunsee 
county, in Township 13, Range 12, about four and one half miles 
from the Shawnee-Osage and Wabaunsee county boundary, flows 


6. State Journal, Lawrence, May 1, 1862. Fort Scott Monitor, July 14, 1869. 
7. Cory, Place Names of Bourbon County, Kansas, p. 34. 


8. Laws, Kansas, 1859, p. ay 1865, p. 145; 1867, pp. 247, 261; 1870, p. 210. Original 
plats of above roads are in the Archives division of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
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across the northwest corner of Osage and enters Shawnee county in 
the southwest corner of Auburn township, not far from old Grand 
Haven post office. Through Shawnee county the stream has a 
west to east course, deviating less than three miles from north to 
south. It enters Douglas county in S. 26, T. 13, R. 17. From here 
its course is to the northeast for several miles, thence after a some- 
what circuitous route eastward it joins the Kansas river at the 
eastern limits of present Eudora. The stream is approximately 75 
miles in length, about 35 being in Douglas county, 31 in Shawnee 
county, six or seven in Osage county, and the balance in Wabaunsee 
county. 

Wakarusa creek has been known by that name for considerably 
more than 100 years. It is a Kaw word. A literal translation of 
the word cannot be printed without offense, although in the Indian 
tongue there was no vulgarity and the definition is a perfectly proper 
one. In modern times the accepted version of this translation as 
handed down by those versed in the Kaw tongue, is “hip deep.” ? 
Another and more modern definition is “River of Big Weeds.” ? 

The earliest printed mention of the stream we have located is that 
by Prof. Thomas Say, of Long’s expedition of 1819-1820, who made 
a trip to the Kansas Indian village, and mentioned that the prairies 
about the headwaters of the “Warreruza” abound in game.* Isaac 
McCoy and his son John C. McCoy, in their survey of Cantonment 
Leavenworth and the Delaware reservations, in 1830, mentioned 
the stream as the Warkusa and also Wacharusa river.* Joel Palmer, 
in his Journal of Travels Over the Rocky Mountains to the Mouth 
of the Columbia River, in 1845 and 1846, mentions having crossed 
the Walkarusha.5 Among various spellings of the name we note the 
following: Wakaroosa,® by J. W. Abert, in 1846; Wah-karrusi,’ by 
Abert in 1847. 

The first and probably the only ferry over the Wakarusa was at 
Bluejacket’s,= where the Oregon trail from Westport crossed this 


1. Letter of George W. Brown, July 8, 1902, in Manuscript division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

2. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 531. 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, v. 14, p. 183. 
“Indian Surveys in Kansas,”’ pp. 35, 56. 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, v. 30, pp. 36, 37. 
Sen. Ex. Doc. 7, p. 11, 30 Cong., 1st sess., Ser. No. 505. 
Ibid., pp. 389-391. 
Charles Bluejacket was a grandson of the famous Bluejacket, chief of the Shawnees. 
The original Bluejacket acquired his name on account of a blue linsey woolsey blouse he was 
wearing when captured by the Shawnees. He was white, a native of Vi » and was 
named Marmaduke Van Swerangen, being known as Duke by his family. On being captured, 
Duke consented to go with his captors and become a member of the tribe, providing they 
allowed his brother to return home. This the Indians agreed to do and the arrangement was 
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stream. Just when Bluejacket inaugurated this service has not been 
definitely learned, but it must have been early in 1855, when the 
bulk of travel south of the Kansas river followed the Oregon trail. 

The flatboat for Bluejacket’s ferry was built in 1855 by a Shawnee 
named Tula or Tooley, who operated a ferry not far from the Dela- 
ware crossing, or Grinter’s as it was commonly known. The Emma 
Harmon, a small stern-wheeler, and the first steamboat to ascend 
the Kansas river after the white settlement began, had left Kansas 
City on the afternoon of May 19, 1855, for Topeka and way land- 
ings. About noon the next day the boat went to the bank to get 
a supply of wood, and shortly after starting again it was hailed by 
an Indian, who made the crew understand that he wanted a flat- 
boat towed up the river. The steamboat accordingly was brought 
alongside and the flatboat made fast, before proceeding on its 
journey. At the mouth of the Wakarusa the tow lines were cast 
off and the passengers waved a parting salute to the red man, who 
proceeded to “pole” his ungainly craft up the smaller stream.® 

Bluejacket’s ferry, as shown on an early map of Douglas county, 
was located on the SE%4 of the SW, 8S. 12, T. 13, R. 21E.% This 
was near the Wakarusa fort and crossing at the north boundary of 
the defunct town of Sebastian, and about two miles from the his- 
toric town of Franklin. From Bluejacket’s the old Oregon trail ran 
through the towns of Franklin and Lawrence, touched the northeast 
corner of Marshall, thence westward to Big Springs and Shawnee 
county. At a number of points through Douglas and Shawnee 
counties, the ruts of this old thoroughfare are still plainly visible, 
showing where countless thousands of ox and mule teams plodded 
their way across the prairies on their toilsome journey westward. 

Aside from the following item, but scant mention has been found 
of this ferry: 

James Moore in attempting to cross the Wakarusa at Bluejacket’s crossing, 
on Tuesday last, was drowned. He was driving a team attached to a wagon, 
and had his wife in with him. While crossing in the ferry, the horses got 
frightened and jumped over. The horses, as well as the driver, were drowned, 
but the lady was rescued—Lawrence Republican, February 21, 1861. 


carried out in good faith by all concerned. Bluejacket soon became popular with the 
Shawnees, entering heartily into all their activities, and when about twenty-five years of age 
was made chief of the tribe. He took a Shawnee for a wife, and had several daughters and 
but one son. This young man was named William, and was a rather wild and reckless rons 

fellow who married and left several children, one of whom was Charles Bluejacket. rles 
was born in what is now Michigan, on the Huron river, in 1816, and came to Kansas with 
the tribe in =— He was educated at the Quaker mission before coming to Kansas, be- 
came a Chris’ and united with the Methodist church. He moved to Indian territory with 
the tribe and ‘diel there October 29, 1897.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10, pp. 397, 398. 


9. Ibid., v. 9, pp. 381, 382. 
10. J. Cooper Stuck’s Map of Douglas County, Kansas (1857). 
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Bluejacket’s was an important point in its day, and as early as 
1855 the legislature passed an act establishing a territorial road 
from Shawnee Methodist Church, South, to Tecumseh, by way of 
this crossing. Two years later the legislature of 1857 established a 
territorial road from Olathe on the Santa Fé trail, on the most direct 
and practicable route to the crossing of the Wakarusa at Blue- 
jacket’s.’* 

With the settlement of the Wakarusa valley there was a demand 
for a more expeditious mode of crossing than by the old ferry. As 
early as 1855 the legislature authorized James Findlay to establish 
a bridge across the Wakarusa river at the crossing of the territorial 
road leading from the Missouri line to Lawrence and Tecumseh, 
requiring him to complete the bridge within three years.4* At the 
same session John G. McClelland and Clarkson M. Wallace were 
authorized to erect a toll bridge across the Wakarusa river, where 
the road leading from Fort Leavenworth to St. Bernard crosses the 
river.* 

So far as known this completes the history of ferrying and early 
bridging of the Wakarusa. 


PART XIV—TURKEY CREEK 


URKEY creek of Johnson and Wyandotte counties rises in the 
southern part of Shawnee township, Johnson county, about five 
miles south of the town of Shawnee. It flows in a north and north- 
easterly direction into Wyandotte county, and before its first diver- 
sion passed through the present Rosedale business district, thence 
across the state line into Missouri, emptying into the Missouri river 
about two miles from the Kansas line. The stream took its name 
from the abundance of wild turkeys which ranged along its course 
in early days. The first mention of the stream we have located is 
found on a map of the Shawnee lands, surveyed in 1833 by Isaac 
McCoy and his son John C. McCoy. The creek originally was 
about fifteen miles long, but various diversions in modern times have 
shortened this by four or five miles. 

In 1919 following many disastrous floods in this creek, its waters 
were diverted through a 1,450-foot tunnel into the Kansas river in 
Kansas City. Despite the fact that Turkey creek most of the time 

11. Statutes, Kansas territory, 1855, p. 954. 

12. Laws, 1857, p. 169. 


18. Statutes, Kansas territory, 1855, pp. 770, 771. 
14. Ibid., p. 965. 
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was a small and insignificant stream, it occasionally proved to be 
most troublesome to the traveler, for it had no rock-bottom fords 
near its mouth, and teams and vehicles sometimes mired in the mud. 
Gov. William Walker in his “Journal” under date of March 10, 
1849, makes mention of a bridge over Turkey creek that was gone, 
and of a ferry boat used there for some years following. The 
next year he wrote that he made a trip to “Kansas [City] and on 
my way found the ferryboat at Turkey creek sunk. After hard 
labor (and I bearing the principal part) we succeeded in getting 
her afloat; then commenced the process of bailing with an old tin 
kittle with as many holes as it had seen years and their names was 
‘Legion’.” 2 

In later years this ferry must have been discontinued, and the 
only ferry accommodations remaining was a ferryboat operated by 
Capt. S. Wiltz, called the Gate City, that ran from Wyandotte to 
Turkey creek, and across into Missouri. The foregoing references 
are the only ones we have found regarding ferrying on Turkey 
creek, 


_ 1. “William Walker and the Provisional Government of Nebraska Territory,” in Proceed- 
ings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Second Series, v. 8, p. 284. 

2. Ibid., p. 313. 

3. Advertisement in Western Argus, Wyandotte, September 30, 1858. 























The Emigrant Aid Company 
in the Kansas Conflict 


Samuet A. JoHNSON 


T IS a familiar story to every casual student of Kansas history 

that even before the Kansas-Nebraska act had become a law, 
men from the border counties of Missouri rushed across the border 
and staked out claims to all the best land. This is usually repre- 
sented as a conspiracy on the part of the slavocracy to seize Kansas 
for slavery. The plain fact seems to be that these Missourians 
cared next to nothing about the question of slavery extension and 
still less about national politics. They simply wanted the land.’ 
Like all frontiersmen, they regarded the land near them as right- 
fully theirs, whenever it should be opened to settlement. This land 
hunger was whetted by a failure of the corn crop in the Platte 
purchase.” Some of these men intended to remove their families to 
the land as soon as they could conveniently do so; others wished 
only to establish a preémption right which they could sell to later 
comers. They were not particularly disturbed by the arrival 
through the summer of 1854 of squatters from the Ohio valley, even 
though these were known to be of Free-State sentiments. But when 
rumors began to reach the border that a great corporation was being 
formed by Eastern abolitionists to take possession of Kansas, that 
this corporation had a capital of $5,000,000 (supposed in the West 
to be cash in hand), and that it was hiring twenty thousand armed 
men to come to Kansas to drive all pro-slavery men from the terri- 
tory, the Missourians were thrown into a state of panic.® 

Many of these farmers of western Missouri were slaveholders in 
a small way; they all took slavery for granted and hoped to own 
slaves. Indeed, they had assumed, probably at the prompting of 
their politicians, that the Kansas-Nebraska act was in the nature 
of a compromise intended to consign Kansas to slavery, Nebraska 


1. E. L. Craik, “Southern Interest in Territorial Kansas,"" Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. XV, pp. 348 et seq. A. T. Andreas, History of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), pp. 419, 421. 

2. New York Daily Times, August 18, 1854. 

8. The original charter of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company (never used) au- 
thorized a capitalization of $5,000,000. Eli Thayer and Edward Everett Hale published s 
pamphlet, called Organization, Objects and Plan of Operations of the Emigrant Aid Company 
which recommended the settling of 20,000 persons in Kansas. Original charter and copies of 
this pamphlet are among the papers and effects of the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
in the archives of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. For an account of the actual 
operations of the company, see article ‘““The Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas,” Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. I, pp. 429-441. 
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to freedom.* With typical frontier credulity they now accepted the 
rumors that the Emigrant Aid “Society” (as they always called it) 
was a corporation of fabulous wealth (the Westerner was highly 
suspicious of corporations of any kind), and that it was about to 
use its vast resources to seize the new territory by force and to 
deprive them of their birthright, the adjacent unoccupied lands.5 
Naturally enough they regarded such an action as an unwarranted 
and unconstitutional aggression on the part of Eastern fanatics and 
were willing to go to any length to resist it. 

This state of mind was meat and drink to Sen. David R. Atchison 
of Missouri. He had been striving since 1850 to displace the veteran 
senator, Thomas Hart Benton, as Democratic boss of Missouri, and 
in 1851 his followers had combined with the Whigs to defeat Benton 
for reélection for a sixth consecutive term. The sectional issues of 
1850 had split the Missouri Democrats into violently hostile fac- 
tions, Bentonite and anti-Bentonite, which were virtually distinct 
political parties. Benton and his following were old style “Jack- 
sonian” or “Union” Democrats, anxious to avert the rising tide of 
sectionalism, and utterly out of sympathy with Calhoun’s “State 
Rights” philosophy. The St. Louis merchants, who formed the back- 
bone of the Bentonite faction, were willing to encourage the migra- 
tion of Easterners to Kansas, since this would, in their opinion, 
further the development of the Pacific railway westward from St. 
Louis and facilitate the sale of goods. Atchison’s term as senator 
was about to expire. In January, 1855, he would stand before the 
legislature for reélection, opposed by Benton and a Whig candidate. 
In such a three-cornered fight anything might happen, so it be- 
hooved Atchison to attempt to rally the Whigs to his standard. 
Under the circumstances, his strategy was marked out for him. He 
would play upon the fears of the slaveholding counties, where there 
was considerable Whig strength, and persuade them that their 
interests, their institutions, and even their homes were imperiled by 
the aggression of Eastern fanatics. He would then lead a move- 
ment to resist this aggression, and so become the hero of the slave- 
holding section. This was expected to bring the pro-slavery portion 
of the Whigs to his support and secure his election.” 


4. Many so testified before the congressional investigating committee in 1856. iw + 
Affairs,” a report of the special committee appointed to investigate the troubles in Kansas, 
Reports of Committees of the House ca —_—- No. 200, 84 Cong., 1 sess., pp. $26, 
1114. Legg cited as ‘ Howard Re 

5. ary J. Klem, “Missouri -saptiong ell Struggle,”’ Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, yh for the Year "1917- 1918, v. IX, pp. 393-413 (especially 395). 

6. Craik, loc. cit. 

7. Clipping from St. my Democrat, ~~. &; oe, in “Webb Scrap Books,” v. IV, p. 
205. New York Daily Times, November. 23, 
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Accordingly there were held during the summer of 1854 a series 
of meetings in the border counties of Missouri which denounced the 
Emigrant Aid “Society” in bitter terms and called upon the people 
of Missouri to rally to the support of their institutions. One such 
meeting, held at Weston, July 29, 1854, organized the “Platte 
County Self-Defensive Association,” and resolved “That this asso- 
ciation will, whenever called upon by any of the citizens of Kansas 
territory, hold itself in readiness to go there to assist in removing 
any and all emigrants who go there under the auspices of Northern 
Emigrant Aid Societies.” * 

As the Emigrant Aid Company settlers came along in weekly 
parties during the fall of 1854, the excitement in western Missouri 
increased. Though the actual number who came was small, the 
regularity of their coming, their peculiarities of speech and manner, 
and their loose talk about the Aid Company having the men and the 
money to make Kansas a free state,® all served to confirm the worst 
fears of the borderers and to create something like a state of frenzy. 
Of this situation Atchison and his able lieutenants, the Stringfellow 
brothers, were ready to take full advantage. More meetings were 
held, which were recognized by the Bentonite newspapers of St. 
Louis as using zeal for slavery as a cloak for senatorial politics.’° 
Secret societies were formed, known variously as “Blue Lodges,” 
“Social Bands,” “Friendly Societies,” and “Sons of the South,” osten- 
sibly to counteract the activities of the Emigrant Aid “Society.” ™ 

In a speech at Liberty, Mo., November 6, 1854, Atchison showed 
his hand. He complained that the natural course of migration 
along parallels of latitude was being interfered with, and that 
abolitionists of the North were spending vast sums of money to turn 
the North to the South, to abolitionize all the territories, and ulti- 
mately to assail Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. Their success in 
Kansas, he asserted, would mean the ruin of Missoum:. ‘ Nuw,” he 
concluded, “if a set of fanatics and demagogues a thousand miles 
off can afford to advance their money and exert every nerve to 
abolitionize the territory and exclude the slaveholder, when they 
have not the least personal interest, what is your duty? When you 
reside in one day’s journey of the territory, and when your peace, 


8. W. M. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri (Kansas City, 1897), p. 184. An- 
dreas, History of Kansas, p. 90. Contemporary newspaper accounts (one of which gives 
date as July 20), “Webb Scrap Books,” v. I, pp. 104, 112. 

9. Testimony in “Howard Report,” pp. 1151-1152, 1157, 1183. 

10. Clippings from Boston Daily Advertiser, June 21, 1854, in ‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. I, 
P. 20, and New York Daily Tribune, July 26, 1854, ibid., p. 67. Item copied from St. Louis 
ntelligencer (date not given) in New York Daily Times, November 28, 1854. Other clippings 
in ““Webb Scrap Books,” v. II, pp. 187, 226. 

11. Testimony in “Howard Report,” pp. 856, 888, 896-897, 902, 903. 
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your quiet and your property depend upon your action, you can, 
without an exertion, send five hundred of your young men who will 
vote in favor of your institutions.” 12 The only immediate effect 
of this appeal was that in the election of a delegate to Congress, 
November 29, the “Blue Lodges” crossed over into Kansas in force 
and voted, but more important was the indication of what might 
be expected for the future. 

In January, 1855, the Missouri legislature assembled to elect a 
senator, but after forty-one futile ballots, it adjourned without 
making a choice.4* Had Atchison been elected the history of the 
next two years in Kansas might have been quite different, but as 
it was his political future was at stake. It was apparent that he 
had not yet made himself master of the slavery-extensionist element 
in Missouri, but that, in the words of one newspaper reporter, the 
politicians of the legislature had only been using him “to play horse 
with Benton.” 14 In consequence, he redoubled his efforts on the 
Kansas border. Whether his aim for the next year and a half, as 
generally believed in Bentonite circles, was “to try to reconcile the 
Doniphan Know Nothings” (the ex-Whigs), and so regain his 
senatorship,!® or, as asserted by the St. Louis Evening News, was 
to force the admission of Kansas as a slave state in order to secure 
a senatorship here “in lieu of the one he lost in Missouri,” 1® can 
not now be told; he may have been thinking of both possibilities. 

While the Missouri legislature was in session, Kansas meetings 
continued to be held throughout western Missouri as far east as 
Howard county, in which the Emigrant Aid “Societies” and “aboli- 
tionist” emigration were denounced, and pledges made to “use every 
honorable means” to secure Kansas for slavery.17 The meetings 
may have been instigated to further Atchison’s candidacy, but their 
effect was to keep the excitement alive. As the time approached 
for the election of a territorial legislature in Kansas, rumors were 
spread along the border that Gov. Andrew H. Reeder had given 
advance information of the date of the election to the Emigrant Aid 
Company, and had delayed that date until the thawing of the 
Missouri river should make it possible for the company’s “emi- 


12. , Boston = December 4, 1854, copied fom Platte (Mo.) Argus, “Webb Scrap 
Books,” v. II, 28. National Era (Washington, D . C.), December 12, 1854, copied inde- 
pend ntly from Che Argus, ibid., p. 


18. W. F. Switzler in C. R. * de (Ed.), Switzler's History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1879), 
pp. 277-278. New York Daily Times, January 13, 16; February 6, 1855. 


14. New York Daily Times, February 6, 1855. 


15. Copy “ — from St. Louis Democrat (date not given) in New York Daily Times, 
September 17, 


16. St. pony _ a News, May 16, 1855, quoted in Craik, loc. cit., p. 341. 
17. Newspaper clippings in “Webb Scrap Books,”’ v. II, pp. 187-188. 
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* grants” to arrive in overwhelming numbers. It was reported that 
1 the Aid Company was shipping paupers to Kansas by thousands to 

vote slavery out of the territory, and that the river was crowded 
‘ with boats bringing these “armies of hirelings.”** More meetings 
€ were held in which Reeder was denounced for betraying the people 


to the “abolitionists,” and the Emigrant Aid “Society” for violating 
the spirit of the Kansas-Nebraska act by sending “Hessian Mer- 


a cenaries” to abolitionize Kansas.4® Atchison, B. F. Stringfellow, 
t and others made speeches in which they assured their fellow Mis- 
e sourians that they had as much right to go into Kansas on election 
s day and vote as did the “military colonies” sent out by the Emigrant 
e Aid “Society,” and that the only test for voters contemplated in the 
t organic law of the territory was American citizenship and presence 
e at the polls.2° All through western Missouri young men were re- 
e cruited and organized into companies; transportation, food and 
€ liquor were provided by popular subscription, and, at least in some 
s instances, a cash consideration was offered to go over to the elec- 
e tion.2!. The result was the notorious “bogus” election of March 
$ 30, 1855. 
s A year later, in the investigation by the Howard congressional 
e committee, nearly every Missourian questioned asserted that he had 
n gone into Kansas on election day to counteract the influence of the 
Emigrant Aid Societies.22 They were led to believe that, having 
s advance notice of the time of the election, the Aid Company was 
8 hiring men to come to Kansas merely to vote and that, having per- 
= formed this obligation, these “emigrants” were free to return. Many 
y testified in proof of this that they had seen Easterners returning 
Ss immediately after the election.2* The fact is that the company 
ir never hired anyone to go to Kansas for any purpose whatever except 
d its regular agents and a few skilled mechanics who were under con- 
e 18. So many persons testified to the prevalence of these rumors that it is impossible to 
n cite them all. For a few samples, see “‘Howard Report,” pp. 356, 361, 384, 385, 410, 412, 
859, 860, 897, 899, 1145. 
d 19. Newspaper accounts of some of these meetings are preserved in the ‘““Webb Scrap 
Books,” v. Il, pp. (Ray county) 187, (Glasgow) 187, (Fayette) 188, (Lexington) 266. ‘‘Kan- 
e sas meetings’ are known to have been held in practically all the border counties. 
. 20. Dr. C. A. Cutler, a Free-State candidate for the legislature (he was a native of Ten- 
l- nessee and had moved to Kansas from Missouri), told the Howard committee that, although 
the Emigrant Aid Company was made a pretext, the real reason for the fraudulent voting was 
p that Atchison had told the Missourians that they had a right to vote. ‘“‘Howard Report,”’ p. 
~ 858. J. N. Holloway quotes a speech of B. F. Stringfellow asserting the right of Missourians 
to vote. Holloway, History of Kansas From the First Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
) to its Admission Into the Union (Lafayette, Ind., 1868), pp. 140-141. 

. 21. On April 10, 1855, the New York Times printed a letter from a correspondent on the 
border, written before the election, which stated: ‘Funds have been raised in Missouri 
men hired by thousands to come over into the territory and do all the voting.” 

8 22. “Howard Report,” pp. 133, 144, 149, 156, 160, 242, 246, 316-317, 329, 356, 361, 
885, 395, 865, 1145. 
23. Ibid., pp. 158, 386, 886, 852, 857, 862, 867-870, 899, 1160, 1172. 
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tract to set up mills or do other labor, and it sent no one to Kansas 
merely to vote.** Neither is there any valid evidence that the com- 
pany had advance information of the time of the election, whereas, 
Dr. Thomas H. Webb, secretary of the company, categorically 
denied it in a letter to Sen. Charles Sumner a few days after the 
election.” It is true, however, that Doctor Webb tried to find out the 
date of the election as early as he could, and that he endeavored to 
get the first spring parties of settlers to Kansas in time to vote.”® 
In fact, two of these parties did reach their destination before March 
30, 1855. One, the party that settled Manhattan, reached the site 
three days before the election and all voted. Together with a party 
of Pennsylvanians who had recently settled Pawnee, probably with 
a foreknowledge of Governor Reeder’s intention to locate the capital 
there, the Manhattan colonists were able to outvote the small pro- 
slavery delegation sent out to carry the district and so to elect the 
only Free-State members of the territorial legislature. The other 
party, conducted by Dr. Charles Robinson, reached Lawrence the 
evening before the election. According to Doctor Webb, the party 
contained 126 men (besides about sixty women and children), of 
whom the poll book showed thirty-seven to have voted.2*7 From 
the point of view of the Free-State men, this voting by recent 
arrivals was quite different from the Missouri incursion, since these 
men had come as bona fide settlers. Still, the circumstance gave 
the Missourians a peg on which to hang their excuses. 

Naturally the Free-State people were embittered by this “bogus” 
election and began to denounce all Missourians as “border ruffians.” 
Prior to the election there had been little coherence among the Free- 
State element. Most of the actual settlers, especially the great 
majority from the Ohio river states, were concerned chiefly with 
their lands, and were interested only passively, if at all, in the ques- 
tion of slavery. Political Free-Stateism was limited largely to the 
Lawrence association, made up almost entirely of Emigrant Aid 
Company settlers, and dominated largely by Dr. Charles Robinson, 
one of the Aid Company agents.2* The conduct of that election, 
even more than its outcome, had the effect of galvanizing the nascent 


24. The evidence of these facts is too complex to be cited in a footnote. In general it 
may be said that these conclusions are based on an exhaustive study of the company’s _corre- 


spondence, minutes, and other records in the archives of the Kansas State Historical y. 
25. Letterpress copy of letter, Webb to Sumner, April 12, 1855, in "Fa ry Aid Com- 
pany letterpress books (hereinafter cited as Aid Company Letters), p. 395. 


26. Aid Company Letters, * ‘Book A,” pp. 83-84, 98-99. 
4 “Howard Report,” pp. 887-893. 


So stated J. N. O. P. West, | a settler from Illinois, who was a Free-State man until 
the mall of 1855 when he changed sides.—Ibid., pp. 653-660. There is ample corroborative 
evidence in miscellaneous newspaper = and reminiscences of old settlers. 
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Free-State sentiment into a fervor, and Robinson set about to whip 
it into activity. As to his motives, one may only guess. They were 
probably mixed, but undoubtedly a large ingredient in the mixture 
was personal ambition. 

Whatever the explanation, Robinson at once began to instigate 
a revolution against the pro-slavery territorial government. Within 
three days after the election he had organized the men of Lawrence 
into four military companies and had written a letter to Eli Thayer, 
chief projector of the Emigrant Aid Company, pleading for two 
hundred Sharps rifles.2® He soon started to preach repudiation of 
the new legislature and all its works, and the formation of a Free- 
State constitution. When the legislature met in July it played 
directly into his hands by enacting the obnoxious “bogus laws,”— 
an atrocious slave code and an election law which acknowledged 
as a voter any man who, being present at the polls, would pay a 
poll tax of one dollar and swear to uphold the fugitive-slave law. 
Most repugnant of all to the democratic instincts of the pioneers 
from the Ohio valley was the action of the legislature in itself 
designating all county officers. This seemed to deny to the settlers 
any modicum of self-government. Had the territorial legislature 
been more moderate and circumspect in its actions, the Free-State 
politicians might have lacked an effective basis for their activity; 
the blunders of that body furnished the fuel for the fire that Robin- 
son and his associates sought to kindle. 

Of course Robinson and the other “insiders” were not so naive 
as to believe that Kansas could be admitted to Union under their 
projected state constitution. Their aim was to create a coherent 
political party in the territory and to manufacture an issue that 
would keep it alive until such time as they could gain control of 
the territorial government. The formation of a state constitution 
and a campaign for admission would provide such an issue. As 
Robinson himself expressed it years later, “Such a movement would 
serve to occupy the minds of the people, attract the attention of 
ambitious politicians, become a rallying point for all opposed to 
the usurpation, and, in case of necessity . . . be used as a 
de facto government, even though not recognized by Congress.” *° 

The obvious place to begin the agitation was in Lawrence, where 
the Yankees were more susceptible to the call to a crusade than 


29. Letter of Robinson to Thayer, April 2, 1855, quoted in W. H. Isely, ““The Sharps 
Rifle Episode in Kansas History,”” American Historical Review, v. XII, pp. 546- 566. Quoted 
also in F. W. Blackmar, Life of Charles Robinson (Topeka, 1902), pp. 131-133. 
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were the squatters on the quarter-sections. But before the move- 
ment could be begun even in Lawrence the timid must be given a 
sense of security; this was probably the real reason for the call for 
the rifles. As soon as the first weapons arrived there began a series 
of conventions, seven in all, which culminated in the formation of 
the Topeka constitution. This long series of conventions was neces- 
sary to reconcile divergent interests and to generate the degree of 
sentiment essential to a party organization. 

When, in February, 1856, officers were installed under the Topeka 
constitution, Kansas settlers were marshalled into two armed camps. 
There were two rival governments, each commanding the allegiance 
of a portion of the population, each with an armed militia force. 
The “Wakarusa War” of December, 1855, had been a straw to show 
the direction of the wind. Feeling was tense. “Atrocities” were 
frequent. The only question was when the firing should begin. The 
Fort Sumter of this Kansas conflict was the sack of Lawrence, May 
21, 1856, and for the next three months Kansas was plunged into 
civil war.*! 

Among pro-slavery people in Kansas and Missouri, the Emigrant 
Aid Company was blamed for all the trouble. Every pro-slavery 
meeting on either side of the border, and there were dozens of them, 
adopted resolutions cursing the supposed activities of the company 
and similar organizations,®? and in the congressional investigation 
practically every pro-slavery man questioned stated that in his 
opinion there would have been no more excitement in Kansas than 
was usual in the settlement of new territories but for the activity 
of the aid societies.** The company was represented as having in- 
spired, directed and financed the whole Free-State movement. 
Whether the Emigrant Aid Company deserved the blame (or credit, 
as one cares to consider it) of being the power behind the Free-State 
party is perhaps less important than the fact that it got it, and so 
became a national issue. But for the present purpose it is of in- 
terest to inquire to what extent, if at all, the claim was true. 

Several facts are obvious. The company from first to last 
avowed as its aim, along with the goal of a pecuniary profit, the 
“defeating of the minions of the slave power” by making Kansas a 
free state. The fifteen hundred or more people who came to Kan- 
sas under its auspices during 1854 and 1855 (of whom perhaps a 


81. Space limitations of this article do not permit a more detailed summary of the events 
of the Kansas conflict. The story may be read in any history of nsas. 


32. Newspaper reports of these meetings in ‘‘Webb Scrap Books,” v. IV. 
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thousand remained as permanent settlers) were actuated to a far 
greater extent than were the pioneers from the Northwest by a 
crusading zeal against slavery. The Free-State movement began 
in Lawrence among these Aid Company settlers, and was led by 
Doctor Robinson, agent of the company, who was assisted more or 
less by Samuel C. Pomeroy, the company’s other Kansas agent. 
Small wonder that Westerners in general, and pro-slavery men in 
particular, assumed that the company was back of the whole move- 
ment. 

An extensive study of the minutes and correspondence of the Aid 
Company shows that, although the company made no secret of its 
friendship for the Free-State party in Kansas, the corporation as 
such took no hand in the activities of that party until the early 
months of 1856 when the Free-State de facto government was a 
going concern. Nevertheless, the officers and principal directors of 
the company had, “unofficially” or “in their private capacities,” 
held chips in the game from the start. Amos A. Lawrence particu- 
larly, treasurer, and chief contributor to the company, had from 
the fall of 1854, the time of the election of the first territorial dele- 
gate, encouraged Robinson by letters and by gifts of money, to 
rally the Free-State forces.** In the spring of 1855, Doctor Webb, 
secretary of the company, made an effort, as already noted, to get 
the first parties of settlers to Kansas in time to vote and wrote to 
Pomeroy admonishing him to see that the Free-State people put 
up a united front in the election.** Although it was never made a 
matter of record, the Executive Committee of the company gave 
tacit permission to the company agents, Robinson and Pomeroy, 
to devote time, for which the company was paying them, to Free- 
State political activities.** Indeed, Lawrence and John Carter 
Brown, president of the company, even discussed the feasibility of 
sending a political agent, to be paid partly out of company funds 
and partly by individuals, who “should stump the territory of Kan- 
sas, taking his plan from our agents there, but not being recognized 
as under our auspices.” ** The plan was not carried out, but the 
fact that it was discussed is significant. 

When Robinson decided to arm his followers he sent his appeal 


84. Lawrence to Robinson, October 17, 1854, in Kansas State Historical Society's ‘Letters 
of Amos A. Lawrence About Kansas Affairs and to Correspondents in Kansas from June 10, 
1854, to August 10, 1861,” bound typewritten copies, hand indexed, prepared under direction 
of Mrs. A. A. Lawrence, from yn copies. Hereinafter cited as “Lawrence Letters,’ 
p. 85. November 21, 1854, ibid., p. 

85. Webb to Pomeroy, March Ny a. Aid Company Letters, “Book A,” pp. 101-102. 


86. At least these men were constantly writing letters to the home office describing their 
activities, and no exception was taken by the committee. 

37. Lawrence to Brown, September 1 a 11, 1855, “Lawrence Letters,”” pp. 96-98. The 
quotation is from letter of September 11 
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for rifles to Eli Thayer and Edward Everett Hale, both active in the 
affairs of the Aid Company.** Thayer took the matter up with the 
Executive Committee in an “unofficial” meeting (unofficial in that 
no minutes of the meeting were entered in the record book). The 
committee decided that the company as such must not dabble in 
the business, but they agreed to raise the money by subscription 
and buy the guns. They designated one of their number, Dr. Samuel 
Cabot, to take charge of the matter.*® This effort to put the settlers 
in a state of defense was continued until peace was finally restored 
in Kansas in the fall of 1856. Although the facts did not become 
known outside Aid Company circles until years afterward, it was 
universally believed among pro-slavery people on the border and 
by administration supporters generally that the company was arm- 
ing the Free-State party, and it was this belief, even more than 
the colonizing activities, that stirred the borders to such a rage 
against the Emigrant Aid Company. 

Through the summer and fall of 1855 the company was exerting 
itself to the extent of its means to provide for the physical needs 
of the Free-State settlers and at the same time increase the value 
of its own holdings. All the money that could be raised by the sale 
of stock was used to establish sawmills and grist mills in Kansas 
and to build a large stone hotel in Lawrence. No objection was 
raised to the mills, except to complain of their inadequacy, but it 
was believed rather extensively on the border that the Free-State 
hotel was being built as a fort.*° There is nothing to indicate that 
the Executive Committee had such an intention, but it is a fact 
that the building was used as a barracks by the Free-State militia 
whenever Lawrence was threatened (which was most of the time 
during the first five months of 1856), and there is evidence from a 
Free-State source that the construction of the building was modified, 
probably by order of Robinson or Pomeroy, to make it more suit- 
able for defense.*! 

After the Wakarusa War the company began to combine with its 
pleas for stock subscriptions an appeal for funds to relieve destitute 


88. Letter to Thayer quoted in Blackmar, Robinson, pp. 131-188. Original letter to Hale 
preserved among Aid Company papers. 

39. The late W. H. Isely worked out this story almost thirty years ago.—Isely, loc. cit. 
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Free-State settlers. As conditions in Kansas grew more critical 
during the succeeding months emphasis was shifted until all efforts 
were concentrated on relief. Thousands of dollars were raised and 
sent to Kansas to supply food and clothing to men who had aban- 
doned their claims to take up arms in the Free-State cause. 

Meanwhile, Lawrence continued to exert himself in the interest 
of a free state. He corresponded with President Pierce, to whom 
he was related by marriage, and even made a trip to Washington 
in an effort to secure the President’s promise to sustain Governor 
Reeder in the project to set aside the “bogus” election.** When 
he became convinced that no relief could be had in this quarter he 
declared “That a revolution must take place in Kansas is certain, 
if that can be called a revolution which is only an overthrow of 
usurpation.” ** During the summer of 1855 letters flew thick and 
fast between Lawrence and Robinson. Robinson kept Lawrence 
informed of all his actions, and usually asked advice in advance. 
Lawrence, in turn, wrote letters of advice and encouragement. He 
approved the launching of the Free-State movement, but urged 
what he called a Fabian policy of avoiding open conflict until 
success was certain.** He favored the repudiation of the territorial 
legislature and its enactments, but warned against the slightest 
resistance to Federal authority. At first he doubted the wisdom 
of actually forming a state constitution, lest it be construed as 
rebellion against the Federal government, suggesting that the mere 
threat to take such a step might serve the same purpose,*® but when 
the Topeka constitution was formed he supported the move and, 
along with other directors of the company, furnished the money for 
the election in which the constitution was ratified and Reeder elected 
territorial delegate.** 

During the spring of 1856, when events in Kansas were rapidly 
moving toward a state of open warfare, the Emigrant Aid Company 
dropped the incognito of “unofficial” action which, down to that 
time had veiled, all too thinly, its support of the Free-State party. 
When a Free-State delegation was sent East in February to arouse 
interest in the movement the members made their headquarters at 


Lawrence to President Pierce, “Lawrence Letters,”” p. 73. Lawrence to Professor 
Packard, July 14, 1854, ibid., pp. 81- 82. Lawrence to Robinson, August 18, ibid., p. 94. 


48. Lawrence to Dr. Webb, July 20, 1854, ibid., pp. 84-85. 


44. Lawrence to Robinson, July 23, 1855, ibid., p. 86; January 31, 1856, ibid., pp. 
128-129. 


45. Lawrence to Robinson, August 10, 1855, ibid., pp. 88-89. 
46. Lawrence to Robinson, August 16, 1855, ibid., pp. 91-92. 


47. Original letter, + ~> to Lawrence, eel 28, 1855, among the Emigrant Aid 
Company papers, Kansas State Historical Society 
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the company’s office in Boston. Indeed, the office appears to have 
acted as a sort of booking agency for them, arranging their speak- 
ing dates and mapping their itinerary.** Often a representative of 
the Aid Company spoke from the same platform. Allusions to the 
Free-State party began to appear for the first time in the minutes 
of the Executive Committee, and after the raid on Lawrence the 
company treasury was drawn upon for relief funds.*® During this 
spring, too, the company became more open in supplying arms to 
the Free-State party, although the “rifle fund” was still kept en- 
tirely separate from the company treasury.*° The company had now 
definitely identified itself with the Free-State party. 

But the attack on Lawrence, May 21, 1856, together with the 
agitation of Republican politicians, aroused the whole North. Dur- 
ing June Kansas aid committees sprang up in nearly all the free 
states and in July a National Kansas Committee was formed. These 
new organizations now took up much of the burden, so far borne 
by the Emigrant Aid Company, of arousing moral and political sup- 
port for the Free-State cause, recruiting settlers, furnishing arms, 
and relieving the needy. The Aid Company had a share, and an 
important share, in this larger effort, but it was now only a part of 
a movement that extended throughout the North. “Bleeding Kan- 
sas” had become a national issue. 

What then is the place of the Emigrant Aid Company in the Kan- 
sas conflict? In the first place, it furnished the excuse, and in some 
measure the provocation, for the Missouri invasion. In the second 
place, while the company can hardly be said to have inspired 
and directed the Free-State movement, it did, through Amos A. 
Lawrence, who was the real, though not the nominal head of the 
company, keep in close touch with the movement in its formative 
stages, and aid with encouragement, advice and money. In the 
third place, it was the officers of the company, if not the company 
itself, that armed the Free-State party. And finally, it was the 
Emigrant Aid Company that, during the first trying months, carried 
on almost alone the task of furnishing moral and physical support 


48. Doctor Webb wrote several letters arranging speaking dates for members of the delega- 
tion (Aid Company Letters, “Book A’’), and each week their activities were reported to the 
Executive Committee of the Emigrant Aid Company, “Minute Books,’”’ v. II, pp. 48, 49, 
67, 68, 91. 

aula Original letter, A. J. Stone, assistant treasurer, to Pomeroy, among Emigrant Aid Com- 

oom f ny =. ss this time all relief money had been kept in a separate fund 


50. Down to April, 1856, Doctor Webb had replied to all letters asking about arms, that 
the Emigrant Aid Company’ had nothing to do with them. After that time, however, he 
began to refer inquirers to Doctor Cabot, and even took the initiative in offering to furnish 
arms to organized parties of emigrants. —Aid Company Letters. 
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to the Free-State movement. Although much that was said and 
believed about the Emigrant Aid Company in the days of its ac- 
tivity was either mere froth emitted by its overzealous champions, 
or the outright invention of opponents who wished to use the com- 
pany as a bugaboo, and much that has been written about it since 
is the merest piffle, the fact is obvious that it was a real factor in 
the struggle, and no account of the Kansas conflict is adequate 
which fails to accord it a place. 





An Old:Play on John Brown 


are 
HE execution of John Brown, following the shock of the Harper’s 
Ferry raid and the suspense of the trial, was in its effect on 
public emotion like throwing gasoline on a kindled fire. Orators, 
preachers and journalists in both the North and South helped fan 
the flames and the dramatists of the day made haste to capitalize 
the mounting excitement on the stage. Within a month three plays 
on the theme of slavery were produced in New York, and one of 
these, Ossawattomie Brown, here reprinted, had its premiere only 
fourteen days after the hanging. The New York correspondent of 
a Kansas newspaper of the time, commenting on these productions 
and the current agitation, wrote: 


More Licut! 


Nothing could show more forcibly the depth of the present agitation on 
the slavery question, even in this sin-ridden city, than the fact that at the 
present time no less than three of the largest theatres announce dramas which 
bear directly on the “irrepressible conflict,” and which, in the words of the 
posters, “will be repeated to-night and every evening.” At the “Winter 
Garden” (Agnes Robertson’s Theatre) we have “The Octoroon, or Life in 
Louisiana,” by Bourcicault, the greatest of living comedians; at Laura Keene’s 
Theatre, we have “Distant Relations, or a Southerner in New York”; and at 
the Old Bowery we have a piece of the high tragedy order, under the caption 
of “Osawatomie Brown.” The subject is thus brought before hundreds of 
thousands who otherwise would never give it a thought. And besides these, 
lectures, discourses, speeches and poems are delivered every night everywhere, 
by everybody, pro and con, on “John Brown,” on “Osawatomie Brown,” on 
“Old Brown,” on “Captain Brown,” and on the “Hero of Harper’s Ferry.” 

. Truly this old farmer has made such a stir as not all the “statesmen” 
and “little giants,” and professional agitators have been able to produce, and 
which they are much less able to quiet —J. 8.1 


The author of Ossawattomie Brown was a young actress of New 
York, known in the theatre by her maiden name, Kate Edwards, 
daughter of John Edwards, an English physician, who came to 
America in 1846 when she was thirteen. Before she was twenty she 
had appeared in minor parts at the old Bowery theatre and had 
begun writing for the stage. In this work she made the acquaint- 
ance of J. Clarke Swayze, a printer employed on the Saturday Eve- 
ning Courier, a weekly devoted to the stage and its people, whom 


1. Lawrence Republican, January 5, 1860. John Brown was executed December 2, 1859. 
Dion Boucicault, the Irish-American playwright, was an outstanding figure in the theatrical 
world; Agnes Robertson was his first wife. Laura Keene was at the height of her popularity 
as an actress. It was her company, five years later, that was playing at Ford’s theater, 
Washington, the night of Lincoln’s assassination. 313-8 


(34) 
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she married in June, 1856. The young couple wrote several plays in 
collaberation and later organized the Kate Edwards theatrical com- 
pany, touring Eastern and Southern states under Mr. Swayze’s man- 
agement. Two years later, following the birth of a daughter, they 
disbanded the troupe and returned to New York, where Mr. Swayze 
purchased the Courier plant. In 1859 he entered the publishing 
business at Griffin, Ga., but did not return for his family until after 
the birth of a'son on January 19, 1860, one month after the pro- 
duction of the mother’s play, Ossawattomie Brown. At Griffin an- 
other daughter was born in September, 1861, and here, in the early 
months of the war, after her husband had been imprisoned as a 
traitor and had escaped to the Union army, Mrs. Swayze died, 
August 13, 1862, at the age of twenty-eight.? 

Ossawattomie Brown was written when its author was only 
twenty-five. Little can be learned about the stage production or 
its reception by the public. There was no advertisement of the 
play for the evening of December 16, its first night, in any of the 
five leading New York papers. An advertisement of the Bowery 
Theatre in the New York Herald of December 17 mentioned “the 
new Ossawotomie Brown drama of The Insurrection,” and on Sun- 
day, December 18, advertising the performance of the 19th, the 
same paper carried the notice, “to conclude with the new three act 
drama of The Insurrection; Or, Kansas and Harper’s Ferry.” A 
news item in the same paper on the 19th said: 

At the Bowery Theatre the attraction for this evening is “An original drama, 
written by a lady of Brooklyn,” and called “Insurrection, or Kansas and 
Harper’s Ferry.” Rather a delicate subject. Two other pieces are given—a 
drama and a ballet. 

The New York Daily Tribune of the same date said: 


Old Bowery.—Ledger stories are dished up here with surprising rapidity; the 
“Red Ranger” is the last, to be played for the first time to-night, with a ballet 
and the John Brown piece. 


Professor Odell, writing of the Bowery Theatre season of 1859- 
1860 in his annals of the New York stage, said: 


Nothing could long satisfy the Bowery appetite. And here on the 17th, 
was another questionable thing—The Insurrection, or Kansas and Harper’s 


2. Kate Lucy Edwards was born in London, England, November 24, 1834. J. Clarke 
Swayze was born in Hope, N. J., March 24, 1833. His first venture as a publisher in Griffin, 
Ga., was Swayze's Southern Rpilway Guide. This was followed by the weekly, The Bugle 
Horn of Liberty. The first issue was the last: a band of Morgan’s raiders destroyed the 

tt and Swayze was taken under arrest to Macon, and later to Richmond, where he escaped. 

e became a captain of scouts in Sherman’s army and served in the secret service. When 
he returned to Griffin after the war he found that his motherless children had been cared for 
by a loyal Southern family. He reéntered the publishi ing business in Griffin and Macon, con- 
tinuing until 1873, when he came to Kansas. He published the Topeka Blade until his death 
there on March 27, 1877.—Typewritten statement, March, 1936, by Oscar K. Swayze of 
Topeka, son of J. Clarke Swayze and Kate Edwards Swayze. 
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Ferry, by a lady of Brooklyn, with Boniface as John Brown. . . . Evans 
and Holland as Brown’s sons. . . . Mrs. Cantoras Mrs. Brown’ .. . 


The copy of Ossawattomie Brown used as the text for this reprint 
was recently presented to the Kansas State Historical Society by 
Oscar K. Swayze of Topeka, the son who was born only a month 
after the play’s first production. Manuscript copies of four other 
plays by his mother also were donated, but this is the only one the 
Library of Congress lists as having been copyrighted by her.* 


2 George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New Fork Stage, v. VII, p. 230. 


These four manuscript plays are entitled : “Nigger —— “The Play Mania,” 
“The White Wolf or the Sons of Brittany,” “‘The Forger’s Daughter. 
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Cast or CHARACTERS 


As first performed at the Bowery Theater, December 16, 1859 
John Brown 


OSSAWATTOMIE BROWN 
ACT IL. 


SCENE I.—An apartment in the North Elba farm. Mrs. Brown seated in an 
arm chair. Room arranged for the reception of guests. 

Mrs. Brown. It is a sad fate which keeps me here, and debars me of that 
privilege, so dear to a mother’s heart, of witnessing the happiness of my dear 
son, my boy Frederick, who this day leads to the altar, one who is already 
dear to me as a daughter. 

Enter JerrHa. 


Well, Jeptha, you seem to have a heavy load there. 

Jeptha. [Putting-down a tremendous wedding cake, and displaying a num- 
ber of extremely large favors.] Heavy load! well I reckon the size of that 
er’ weddin’ cake’s not to be come at every day. And as these ‘ere dandy 
jumpers, it’s not the weight so much as the orders I’ve got not to muss ’em. 

Mrs. B. But what are you going to do with them all, Jeptha? 

Jeptha. Why, ye see the gals was all a doin’ somethin’ to help to tidivate, 
and as none of them thought of my cake, I jest asked for these, and as it’ll 
take about two dozen of ’em to go round, I’d better be a sticken’ of ’em on. 

[Sticks them on with pins as she speaks. 
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; Mrs. B. .The neighbors are very kind. 

Jeptha. Kind! well I reckon a litter from the same sow couldn't be more 
like brothers and sisters than the young folks, and as to the boss, there is not 
one in the village but calls him Mr. Brown, for his larnin’. And well they 
might, for he talks like a ‘lectioneer and raises the best’ cows. in the hull 
United States. But where’s that Little Billy—well, if he aint the most 
provokinist piece of animal flesh in these parts, my name aint Jeptha Ann 
Higginbottom. [Calling.] Little Billy—Little Billy. I bet he’s a peggin’ into 
those quintze preserves like a half starved alligator, to say nothin’ of the 
apple tarts. [Again calling.) Little Billy—Little Billy. 


Enter Littiz Buty. He is eating as he enters, hides a tart in 
his jacket, and wipes his mouth. 

Jeptha. I told you so: Jest look at that ’ere unshameful villain. If he 
can’t take more down that meek-lookin’ mouth of his than an underground 
railroad, or a hogshead with the bottom out. 

Little Billy. Ah now, my darlint, what’s the use of palarverin’; sure I aint 
been afther spoilin’ none of the work of ye’s fair fingers, [Aside] unless yer 
count ther pies. 

Jeptha. And don’t ye know ye’re.a spilin’ of it now, a standin’ here tellin’ 
lies, when you know you've shirked your work, like a lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
that you are. 

Little B. Och! now, Mrs. Higginbottom— 

Jeptha. Don’t Mrs. Higginbottom me, yer pesky critter, I tell you ye 
didn’t milk the black cow— 

_ Little B. Sure and you're wrong inthirely. [Aside] I milked him yesterday. 

Jeptha. And Kitty, with the skew horns? 

Little B. Yes, shure. [Aside.] Devil a-dhrop since the day before. 

Jeptha. Well come and help me fix the things on this table, and see if yer 
can keep yer fingers off the eatin’ sass. [They go up, quarreling. 

Enter Brown. 

Brown. Well, wife, we shall soon be called upon to give up our three boys 
for a time. I hope one at least will go more hopefully on his journey for the 
fond prayers of a wife. 

Mrs. B.| But. who knows the hardships they may endure? ° 

Brown. I hope none, wife, but should they’ need aid, thank God’ ‘oats 
father’s arm is strong, and his blood warm, and he'd’ spill it ‘to the last drop, 
should danger threaten them. 

Jeptha.' [Coming.down.] Never mind, old man. - Don't get excited. The 
Injuns aint got ’em yet, and till they do, you’d better be a straightenin’ down, 
for the weddin’ party’s a comin’ down the road, and ’l] be here before you can 
count nothin’. 


Enter the bridal party—Frepericx leading Jutta—Outver, 
Auice, Watson and Lewis with ladies of the party. 

Frederick. Your blessing my dear parents, for myself and my dear Julia, 
who will send her husband. off with a smile, while she has your affection to 
cheer her in his absence. 

Julia. Say rather I rejoice in being able to cheer your hours_.of loneliness; 
and, as I never was permitted by my Heavenly Father, to know the happiness 
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of a parent’s love, all that duty I should have shown to them is garnered in 

my heart for you—my father—mother. 

Taking the hand of Brown, and sinking at the feet of Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. B. Bless you, my child! 

Jeptha. Well, here’s Master Lewis a gettin’ as hity-tity as a grasshopper 
on a hot griddle. His fiddle’s a spilin’, to say nothin’ of the weddin’ cake, and 
the cider, and—Well, it’s a queer weddin,’ the dear knows. 

[Screams at seeing Lirttz Bruty choking—He makes the most violent gesticula- 
tions as Jeprua looses his neck, slaps him on the back, and at last throws a 
quantity of water in his face. 

The dear knows, I thought he was gone, for he’s been eatin’ the weddin’ cake, 

and one of them ’ere pins has stuck in his throat. 

[Guests arrive at intervalk—Music heard—Places taken for the dance—As the 
dance is ended, all rush forward, at a scream from JeprHa, who is support- 
ing Mrs. Brown in her chair. 


Mrs. B. (Slowly recovering.] Do not grieve, my children—it is the will of 
Heaven; I had not thought to leave you now. But since it must be so, heed 
well, my children, your mother’s last request— 

Fred. Speak! oh, speak. 

Mrs. B. You are yet young, all of you, and need a guiding hand. Promise 
me to obey your father at all times, at any sacrifice. You will show him that 
devotion that shrinks not at the cost of life. 

All. We promise. 

Mrs. B. [To Juuia.] And you, my daughter, will live to take my place 
towards my young, my gentle Alice—to bless my Frederick with a true wife’s 
love, and soften his declining years with watchful care. [Pointing to the bowed 
form of Brown.] Promise me this. 

Julia. I do, I do. 

Mrs. B. My children—Alice—Husband. [Dies. 


TABLEAU. 


SCENE II.—Garden without the Farm. 
Enter Jertua, with milk pails. 


Jeptha. Well, there; if I was to hunt from Thanksgivin’ a year, to the next 
Fourth of July, I reckon I’d be as near on to findin’ that consarned Irisher. 
Not that I want to cast eyes on him, but since Mr. Frederick’s gone, and 
Oliver and Watson, there’s a heap to do, and it all falls on me. Well, if there 
aint that half-breed between a elephant an’ a crocodile, a swollerin’ down my 
doughnuts, hot out o’ the pan. 

{Enter Lirttz Buy. On seeing Jeprua, tries to hide doughnuts, they burn his 
fingers and he puts them in the breast of his coat. 

Little B. (Aside.] Shstay there, ye divils! How purty she looks. If I 
could just get her to listen to a little touch of me illoquence now, jest so she’d 
give me a touch of her purty lips—widout raisin’ the divil wid a poor boy. [To 
her.) Mrs. Higginbottom. 

Jeptha. A grissly cow, with her ears cropped, and as blind as a young 
kitten’d have more sense to larn, than some folks that thinks they’re smart. 

Little B. Mrs. Higginbottom. [Detaining her. 
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Jeptha. [Going.] Let me go, yer pesky fool! 

Little B. Miss Jepthy— 

Jeptha. [Turning back.] Wall, what is it? 

Little B. (Aside.] Ah, ah, ye stubborn little divil, yer. (Aloud, drawing 
her back.) Miss Jipthy—ah, now, me darlint, come here—yer don’t know 
what I’m going to say to yer. 

Jeptha. I do, you’re always a makin’ love to me. [Simpering. 

Little B. I ain’t. [She turns away.] But I’m a goin’ to now. [She turns 
to him.] I’m a goin’ to tell yer how much I love ye. Through you I’ve lost 
me appetite; through you I’ve lost tin pounds of flesh; through you I’ve lost 
me—me—me—money. 

Jeptha. Your money! 

Little B. Yes. [Aside.] As much as I had of it. [On his knees.] If ye 
only knew the love that’s burnin’ in me brist—[Sniveling.] that’s burnin’ in 
me brist—[Jumping up.] By me faith—och murdher—murdher—I[Opening his 
coat and dropping the doughnuts out.]—I might well say that, for there was 
somethin’ burnin’ in me brist, and no mistake. [JeprHa is going.) Hould on. 

Jeptha. What do you want? 

Little B. Don’t ye know? 

Jeptha. No. [Still going. 

Little B. Yer little divil ye, I must get a kiss. [She coquettes, he follows 
her until near the door, he attempts to kiss her, when she slaps his face and 
runs off.) That was a stinger. But I'll be even with the little varmint. Now 
I’m a boy of a dilicate appetite, but I'll go and I’ll stale all of her mince pies 
that’s in the closit, and if I don’t ate every one of ’em, damn me, Mrs. Hig- 
ginbottom. [ Exit. 


SCENE III.—IJnterior of a rude tavern or ranchero. 


Biack Jim and ruffians gambling. Landlord looking on. Suxe busy at side. 

Black J. Euchred! By God! Suke, fetch some more of that whiskey 
here, or— 

Suke. Here’s lazy bones will get you the whiskey. And now, my gentle- 
men, you’ve got to clear off from this table, while I put some supper down for 
the travelers. 

Black J. Travelers, what travelers? 

Suke. Three young men that’s traveling out here with stock—farmers from 
York State, I reckon. They’re gone to put up the critters. 

Black J. Traveling with stock, be they? Now look’ee here Suke, I’m going’ 
out to take a look at their stock, and mind, no unpleasant siniwations about a 
feller’s character while we’re gone; you know me, Suke. 

[Ezeunt loafers. 

Suke. I do know ye for the biggest blackguard and bully in the territory, 
and if you wasn’t the shot you are, you’d have been under the ground this 
many a long day. 

Enter Frevericx, Ouiver, and Lewis. 
Welcome, strangers. Sit and take something. 
Lewis. Thank you, my good woman. But tell me who are those men who— 
Suke. Hush, they are here. 
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Enter Buack Jim and the others. 


One of them is my husband, young men. 
Black J. Good evening strangers. {To Lewrs.] Try a drink? 
Lewis.. No, I am not-in the habit of drinking. 
Black J. Well, no offense. Here Suke, give us ergy to keep the blue 
devils out. Take a hand of cards, youngster? 
{To Lewis, as OLIVER oid Watson sit at table. 
Suke. (Making ‘signs to Lewis.) ‘There’s time enough after the young 
fellows have had their supper. ' / 
Lewis. If I chose 'to:gamble with you I’ should ‘say so. 
Black J. You wont take a hand, then? 
{Taking out his knife and trifling with it. 
: Lewis. No! (Tac a 
Black J. "Dog garn ye! then take that 
Striking him, the blow is returned. Biack Jim’s companions try to pull him 
away and mdllijy: him. He breaks from them and strikes at Lewis with 
his knife.' Freperick snatches the knife from his grasp and fells him to the 
earth. 
PICTURE. 


SCENE Iv. 


Enter pean travel-worn and weary. 


Fred. I am weary and would fain seek rest, but while there is yet a os of 
finding shelter for my brother, I cannot see him perish. But where! Oh 
heaven! No sight or sound denotes the tread of man for miles. I'll on! on! 
Kind Providence direct me to find aid to save a dying brother! 

(Exit. 
Enter Lewis, supported by OLtver. 

Lewis. Here let me rest, my brother. I feel I cannot go further. I am but 
wearing out your strength and my own— 

Oliver. Try yet, my brother. Bear up but a short time, and Frederick 
may find aid. Oh how I curse the hand that dealt this coward blow! Why 
had I not slain him ere his arm was raised? But let me reach the haunts of 
men again—I swear— 

Lewis. Take no such oath, my brother. I feel that had I not received that 
wound, the end had been the same. My strength has given way before the 
hardships of our journey, slowly at first, but surely, as day by day cast perils 
in our path. I fear I have but ill repaid my brothers for the love which took 
the burden of my duties on themselves, already overtasked. 

Oliver. Speak not so; my brother. Oh heaven! he is sinking, his hands are 
icy cold, his lips are powerless. Oh, brother! brother! 


Enter Frepericx. 
Fred. I have no help, and he is dying! Oh, God! are we then so power- 
less? so helpless, and alone ?— 
Lewis. Dear brothers, do not weep for me. I cannot tell you how hard, 
how very hard it is to leave you,.and that dear home which I can never see 
again. My father, and our dear, dear Alice. My brothers too, who would have 
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shared our peril. Tell them I go in peace to join our sainted mother! I see 
her now, her form encircled in its angel brightness is beckoning me to heaven. 
[ Dies. 
SCENE V. Interior of Brown’s house in Pottowottomie Creek. 


Brown seated, reading. Juuta occupied at table. Jerrua busy round the 
room. 

Julia. Pray do not give way to this sadness, dear father. Are we not all 
again united and living in comparative prosperity? 

. Brown. I cannot dismiss from my thoughts the fate of my son. Brave boy, 
he had undertaken a mission that was too much for his strength. 

Julia. And it has pleased his Heavenly Father to take him to a happier 
home. 

Brown. But ‘twas my fault—my fault. What were my few remaining 
years to his young life? 
‘ Enter Auice. 

Alice. Much, dear father, to those who love you. Can we devise no 
means to cheer you? 

Brown. It was a blessed day that restored the poor wanderers to us. 

Julia. Daily and hourly I remember it with gratitude and pray that we 
may never know another separation. 


Enter Frepericx, Ouiver, and Watson. 

Fred. A prayer which I second with all my heart, sweet wife. With what 
joy I see you all again, gathered around a peaceful, happy hearth, and I can 
come home after a day’s hard toil to claim this sweet reward. 

[Kisses Julia. 

Julia. Our father is sad to-night—go speak to him. 

Fred. Not giving way to sadness, old man, and such prospects before us? 

Brown. I know, my boy, I know. But I don’t like the place. It’s not a 
peaceful one. I see men’s rights molested by a set of lawless ruffians. Sooner 
than suffer the innovations that some do, I’d rather death, war, anything but 
tyranny. 

Jeptha. [Coming down.] There now, old man, don’t go tew gettin’ excited, 
‘cause it brings on colic with them that’s of a bilious turn. I remember my 
old grandmother used tew say so, for she was subjic’ to it. 

Fred. What, Jeptha? biliousness, or getting excited? 

Jeptha. Some folks is subjic’ tew too much smartness, and then it’s apt 
to be dangerous. But here’s Miss Alice, sittin’ as deserted as a dead rat in a 
two-acre turnip field. Can't you take some notice of the gal? 

Julia. Hush, Jeptha. Alice is suffering some anxiety of mind, and does not 
wish to join in conversation. 

Jeptha. No; it’s my belief she’d rather be a jining onto somethin’ else. 
But I jest thought. [Hunting in her pocket.) Mrs. Jackson. sent her boy 
down tew the settlement, and as I knew Miss Alice was a pining like a new 
wenned heifer, I told him tew keep his eyes skinned when the mail come in. 

[Producing letter. 

Alice. [Snatching it.] Oh, Jeptha, Jeptha! 

Jeptha. Wall, if you was in a hurry, why on airth didn’t you say so? 

Alice. From dear, dear Ralph. (Exit. 
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Jeptha. [Looking off.) And she’s a cryin’ over it as if it was his last dying 
speech and confession. 

Oliver. Frederick, who was that man you gave work to, yesterday? 

Fred. A fellow traveling through the country, almost starved, so he said. 
And indeed he seems grateful enough for the shelter he has found. 

Oliver. A suspicious looking fellow; his face haunts me like a dream. 

Julia. Husband be careful. 


Enter a farm laborer. 


Man. Mr. Frederick, one of the men’s been kicked by the black heifer. 
He’s hurt pretty bad, and wants to see you. 

Julia. You will not go. 

Fred. And why not, little coward? [Turning back and embracing her.] 
Why so alarmed, dearest? If I am not back in five minutes, send the boys 
after me. [Exit. 

Julia. Father, I am alarmed. If that man should be here under false 
pretenses?—if Black Jim— 

Oliver. (Starting up.] Black Jim! that face! why did I not remember? 
Father! brothers! Come! come! 

A shot is heard—Juuia screams and sinks upon her knees—They bring in 
FREDERICK, who is wounded, and place him on the ground beside her—She 
shrieks and sinks upon his breast—Auice, who has entered, stands motion- 
less. 

PICTURE. 


Brown. [After a pause, and standing over Frepericx’s body.) If ye are 
sons of mine, remember your mother’s dying words, and swear to avenge this 
deed. My son! my son! your father’s head shall know no rest—this hand 
shall know no touch but an implement of death, to wield against your 
murderers until it is avenged. I’ll spare no recreant heart that dares be- 
friend them. [I'll leave no roof unburned that ever gave them shelter. I'll 
leave no foot-path in the wilderness untracked, till I have laid them in the 
dust. Swear this! 

All. We swear! we swear! 

END OF ACT I. 


ACT IL. 
SCENE I—A Wood. 
Enter Brown, as if pursued. 


Brown. To what extremity am I driven? Hunted down, pursued, accused 
of the blackest crimes by those whose homes I hold as sacred as my own. In 
the pursuit of vengeance, we drove those lawless ruffians to further deeds of 
violence and bloodshed. Whilst still evading our pursuit, they drew the in- 
habitants from their beds, brutally murdered, and then left them to be counted 
as our victims. Thus are we in our turn pursued. My sons may even now be 
overtaken—murdered—by the infuriate mob. 
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Enter Outver, Watson, and others. 


Ha! You are here. Fought through them like brave fellows, as you are. But 
hark! they are not far distant. What chance is there for escape? 

Oliver. But little. The people are infuriated—they swear ’twas we who 
committed last night’s outrage. 

Watson. There is nothing left but to surrender up our lives, and strive to 
die like men. 

Brown. And is that spoken like a man? No, lads, one more effort, and we 
are home. The doors are stout—we have arms and ammunition—once in our 
stronghold we can defy them for a while. Come, lads, come! [Ezeunt. 


SCENE II.—Same as Scene V, Act I. 
Juuia, Atice and Jeprua discovered. 


Alice. Look up, dear Julia—must we forever weep? Oh! why does not 
my father come? 

Julia. Frederick! oh, my husband! 

Alice. Alas! what shall I do? 

Jeptha. Why, just trust to the old man and the boys, and be cheerful, 
like I am. [Sobbing violently. 

Julia. What is that! [Starting up wildly. 

Jeptha. ’Taint nothin’. 

Julia. Did you not hear? Alice, cling to me! away with all selfish grief— 
and heaven grant me strength to meet new trials. 

Shouts are heard—Brown rushes in, followed by Oxtver and Warson. 

Brown. Bar the doors and windows, make fast every place, and give them 
fight. If we’re to be hunted down like dogs, we'll sell our lives as dearly as 
we can. 

[As he is speaking and doors being secured, a man appears at window, levels 
musket at Brown, is seen by JeptHa who snatches his musket and levels it 
at his head; he retreats. 

Jeptha. No you don’t while my name is Jeptha Ann Higginbottom. 

[Secures window. 

Brown. Don’t fire boys, we will leave that till the last. They all may have 
wives or sisters, and I want not to shed a drop of innocent blood if I can 
help it. 

Julia. (Looking out.] But who are these who threaten you so violently? 
These are no hired ruffians! Ch, tell me in heaven’s name what you have done 
to arouse such hatred in them? What heavy crime committed? 

Brown. Crime, girl! Look down upon those men, and in every face behold 
a slaveholder! The crime I have committed against those men is not the 
bloody deed with which they charge me, but worse, far worse, for I have told 
them to their teeth, that I hold not with their creed which teaches them to 
barter human souls. 

Julia. (To Otrver.) Is this true? 

Oliver. It is. 

Brown. And they think to shut the old man’s mouth that he may breathe 
no word to rob them of their sanctity. [Shots without.] They think to mur- 
der the old bear in his den, but they'll find it is not so easy. [Shots again.] 
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Ha, ha, the old fox is not reached yet. [Shots.] You've got him cornered, but 
let: him. once get loose again, and he has ‘teeth that will bite, aye, and leave 
their mark among ye. 

Oliver. They seem afraid to force an entrance. 

Julia. Perhaps they may yet disperse. 

+ Alice. Heaven grant they may! 

Brown. Amen, for your sake child, but I wager they are hatching some new 
treachery. 

Jeptha. (Looking out.) That’s so, old man. They move around with 
torches a bellerin’ like scared injuns. Why, I do believe— 

[An explosion heard. 

Brown. Great God! They have fired the house. [All stand horror stricken.] 
Shout to them “hold,” If this poor body will satisfy their malice, I'll throw 
myself a hostage in their midst. Let them tear me limb from limb, but burn 
not these innocent children in their home: [Rushing to door.])' Hold! I am 
ready! I surrender. 

Oliver and Watson. No, no, we will share your fate. 

Alice. No, no, why should our lives be bought at such a price. Let us 
die here together. 

Julia: (Placing herself in doorway.) You shall not stir! Father, brothers, 
no! Rather let us fall upon our knees in prayer, and occupy our few remaining 
moments in supplicating mercy from above! 

Jeptha. Unless we can find a safer place below. [Opening trdp.] Down 
into the milk-cellar, the other steps lead up into the barn; the night is dark, 
and while the villains think we are roasting up alive, we can make for the 
woods, and off before they get their eyes skinned. 

[Sends them down singly:' The flames mount higher and higher. Jurruh 
begins to descend as the flames burst in. 


PICTURE. 


SCENE III. Apartment in Dearsorn’s house. 
Enter Dearsorn and Ratpu. 


Dearborn. Ralph; you appear somewhat distrait this morning. 

Ralph. Yes, sir; I acknowledge my mind is not quite at rest. 

Dearb. I regret it. I had looked forward to a little conversation this 
morning. 

Ralph. My dear sir, I surely cannot be the very unsociable being you 
would represent me. I am always ready to listen to your agreeable and in- 
structive conversation. 

_ Dearb. I am glad you are so fully impressed with, what is your duty towards 
a parent. Let me remember,—Oh! I was about to remark that I had received 
a letter from your uncle, in which he has promised me a visit. This. will be 
the more interesting to you, as he will be accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, your cousin Lucy. But you are not paying such strict attention— 

Ralph. Pray, excuse me, sir; I own I am a little absent minded this morning. 

Dearb. Your cousin Lucy is a.very charming girl. [Ralph seems lost in 
thought.) I was remarking that your ‘cousin, Lucy—[Very loudly] Ahem! 
’ Ralph. [(Starting.] Pray go on, sir, I am all attention. 
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Dearb.! [Pointedly.] Yes}; I see:you:are.. [Rising.) Well, sir, as you seem 
to treat the matter with so much indifference, I shall not trouble myself 
further than to inform you that you are expected to treat your aunt and 
cousin with'some respect—and in short that I have—more—settled views in 
prospect for you. 

Ralph. Sir, may I ask, without impropriety, that you will be more explicit 
in your remarks. 

Dearb: Well, then, sir, since you drive me to it, I have always intended 
that you and your cousin should form an alliance, that is much desired by her 
father and myself., And since there is no possible obstacle— 

Ralph. 1 am glad at last to see the tendency of your remarks, and that 
there may be no misunderstanding, will you now oblige me by resuming your 
seat and giving me your attention for a féw moments. 

Dearb. Well, sir, be brief. 

Ralph. You said just now, that there could be no possible obstacle to the 
fulfillment of your plans. My dear father, there is an obstacle, which I will 
state in as'few words as possible. Some two years back I made the ac- 
quaintance of a young girl under somewhat peculiar circumstances. It so 
happened that, under Providence, I was the means of rescuing her from great 
peril. I became in time a welcome visitor at her father’s house. I found her 
to be as virtuous and amiable, as I already knew she was beautiful. But her 
parents, who are poor, though honest people, being forced to emigrate, I have 
endured a separation of some months—only, however, with the promise of 
claiming her—my beautiful Alice—at the expiration of a year. 

Dearb. Very fine! Quite a romance. But do you know the consequences 
in case of my displeasure? 

Ralph. I know that it is in your power to make me penniless, but only 
condescend to see my beautiful Alice, and I will answer for the rest. 


Enter a Servant, with Letters. 

Dearb. Will you? Well, just hand me those letters. [Does so.] And 
now go about your business; I’ll think this over. [Ezit Ratpu.] [Opening 
letter.] I declare the fellow has quite bewildered me with his sudden dis- 
closures. What, my little Lucy to be thrown away on a stranger, and he run 
off with this little chit of a nobody knows who. Ah! what is here? A letter 
in a strange hand, and on the very subject. [Reads.] “Beware of your son 
forming a connection which would be discreditable to the last degree. He is 
about to marry the daughter of a man notorious for his bad deeds. An outlaw 
and a murderer.” Good heavens! can I believe my eyes? This must be put a 
stop to at once, if true, but I’ll not believe it. Here, Ralph! Ralph! 

(Exit. 
SCENE IV. Interior of a miserable shed. 


Jus supporting Auice. JeprHa seated near. 


Julia. How terrible is this suspense! It is long since our brother, risking 
all for our protection, went in search of help, and the other members of our 
little band are guarding,‘lest, being found, the fury of the mob should drive 
‘us even from this poor shelter. But alas! the time is flying rapidly and no 
assistance yet. We may be waylaid, killed perhaps, and then, oh heaven! 
what can save ‘us then? 
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Alice. [Awakening.] Where am I? Have I been sleeping? Yes, I was 
once more happy, for I thought I was again at home. Where are they? 
Where’s my father? 

Julia. Compose yourself, dear Alice. I trust he will soon be here. 

Alice. And you, my dear sister. How much greater must be your suffer- 
ings, and yet for my sake you bear all in silence. But hark! what noise is that! 
[Starting up.] I hear them. Father! brothers! you are come—ah— 

(Falls senseless as Buack Jim appears at window. 

Julia. Lost! lost! 

Black J. Halloa! what in thunder’s here? Instead of pitching on the old 
wolf in his den, he’s given chase and left us to stumble in among the cubs. 
Hallao! what, dead? [Seeing Auice.] No, only scared. Let’s see. 

[Is about to lift her. Julia hurls him off. 

Julia. Villain, away! Whatever your hellish purpose, while I have life, you 
touch not with impious hand, that stricken girl. 

Black J. Away, woman! or take the same fate as your husband. 

Julia. My husband! ah, I know you now, and yet I do not fear you. I ask 
not mercy for myself. I would bless the hand that gave me peace and heaven. 
But if you would escape the curse of him whose blood now stains your 
hands, spare her, the innocent sister of your victim, and let her go unharmed. 


(JeprHa steals to window and makes signals for assistance. 

Black J. Enough of this. Away there from the girl. 

Julia. Merciful heaven! is there no way to move you? Is it not enough to 
know your hands are already dyed in her brother’s blood? Should you com- 
mit this double deed of infamy, the curse of heaven would follow in your 
footsteps; her voice with his would shout it in your ears by day and night, 
thou traitorous coward, thou double murderer! 

Black J. What ho! there! 

Julia. I do not fear you now. When your murderous steel shall pierce the 
only heart that shields her, heaven will send some power to aid the helpless 
and the friendless! 

(He rushes toward her, when JerTua seizes a gun and fires out of window. 

Black J. Ah, you’d bring the old wolf down on me would you? 

[Seizes JeprHa, holds a knife over her, when Brown and Watson rush in. 

Brown, snatching the knife from his grasp, plunges it in his heart ; he falls. 

Brown. Die! Murderer of my son! 


PICTURE. 


SCENE V. An apartment in Coox’s house. 
Enter Coox with an open letter. 


Cook. Our plans are well nigh ripe, and as the old man Brown has long 
been looked upon as the most fit leader of the undertaking, his escape and 
arrival here is most opportune. Ha, here comes his pretty daughter-in-law. 

Enter Juuta. 

Julia. Mr. Cook, how can we express sufficient thanks— 

Cook. None are needed, I assure you. I am happy in being able to afford 
my friends assistance. But you wished to see me? 

Julia. Yes. You say my father is about engaging in a scheme which has 
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for its object, that which makes me tremble for his safety. I would ask you, 
can this mad project not be surrendered? Can he not be restored to his 
peaceful home, or who persuades him to this? 

Cook. None, he joins our cause heart and hand, as one who holds with 
freedom. 

Julia. But why choose him? His mind has been so tried with suffering, I 
fear ’tis overbalanced. I need not tell you there are some men that sink under 
great trials hopelessly and at once, and others whose minds will bend be- 
neath the storm, to rise, crooked, deformed perhaps, but not extinguished. Is 
it not so with him? under his great trials, his mind has warped and cramped 
until he can see nothing but through the glass of his revenge, and lives but 
to redress his wrongs. 

Cook. It may be so. 

Julia. It is, and being so, is it just or generous to choose him for this pur- 
pose? Is it not fostering a madness that has grown out of his misfortunes? 

Cook. You are severe. But you will find that his friends are at least pre- 
pared to share the danger with him—but he is here. Your interview must be 
short, for your time is limited by your father’s fears for your safety. 

[Ezit as Brown enters. 

Julia. Could I but move him from his purpose, but I fear this madness is 
not to be repressed. Father! you are fully determined on this mission? 

Brown. I am, girl, fully. 

Julia. And you have thought on all the serious consequences—on the dan- 
ger to my brothers? 

Brown. Who says they are unwilling? 

Julia. They are willing. Their courage will always equal their duty and 
affection. But is it right, my father, to put it to the test? 

Brown. Thank God! my boys are not cowards! But try not to dissuade me 
—it raises an alarm in my breast I cannot conquer—speak of it no more. 

Julia. I will not, and since you are bent on this, I can but pray for you. 
[Auice rushes on, and sinks into her father’s arms—he regards her with great 

tenderness and emotion. 

Brown. Alice, my good child! 

Alice. Oh! tell me it is not true. You are not going forever from your 
Alice? You will not send us from you? Think how heavily the hours must 
pass that threaten you with danger. [Sinks at his feet. 

Brown. My child I feel your sorrow, but there are reasons which you can- 
not understand. 

Alice. If but for my brother’s sake. Think of the dear one we have lost— 
think of the husband for whom she sorrows, and add not another—Oh, my 
father! 

Brown. My child—my child! 

Alice. Oh, say you will stay your purpose. Come back to our dear old 
home—come back, and our lives shall know no object but to make you happy 
—we'll work and toil—you shall not know a care—Oh, father, answer me, or 
my heart will break. 

Brown. My child I could not if I would. I am bound by an oath I dare not 
break. Take her from me, girl. [Jo Juuia.] Remember her mother’s trust. 
God bless you both! {Turns away—A.ice clings to Juuta.] 


4—6164 PICTURE. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I. Interior of the Kennedy Farm, near Harper’s Ferry. 
Brown seated at table with letters. 


Brown. [Reading letter.) “It is well known, that in every instance where 
an enlightened body of men have espoused the cause of the oppressed, and have 
endeavored to set them free, the result has invariably proved a failure, from 
sole cause that the would-be liberators, depend on the codperation of those 
whose battles they are fighting, but which inevitably fails them at the moment 
of action. This is a painful conviction, but one that is forced upon every 
thinking mind by all past experience. It is a stubborn fact, recorded in the 
history of ages. To emancipate at one blow any down-trodden race, you must 
provide force enough to liberate them at least without codperation from, if not 
absolutely against their will. In withholding education from the slaves, the 
men of the South have raised a barrier that is mightier than any force of arms 
that can be brought to bear against it, and it is called ignorance and fear. 
If, in spite of these arguments, you are still determined to rush on to the 
attack, I will give you all the pecuniary aid in my power, but remember, / 
have no faith in the success of the undertaking. A Philosopher.” [Speaking.] 
There’s a wet blanket, and from a professed abolitionist! [Derisively.] An old 
fox. A philosopher truly—but one of that school that fattens on the follies 
of men, and chuckles over his wisdom and his prudence. Well, friend, ha, 
ahem! [checking himself.] your money may do more for us than your sym- 
pathy, but I would not give much for either. What have we here? [opening 
another letter.) signed G. S—ha, this is joining opposites if you will. Mark 
now from that stoic, this nervous, sympathetic nature that feels the wrongs of 
others as they were his own. [Reads.] “Is it natural when the body’s bent, 
to regain its upright posture? Is it natural, were one hand corded to our side, 
the other should be used to free it? Is it not a law divine, that when the 
bird escapes from bondage it soars to retain its freedom? Are we not there- 
fore bound by strong ties of humanity, to burst the ties that bind the slaves 
to bondage, that they may soar to regain their level with the free men of the 
earth.” [Speaking.] Those may be the sentiments of a visionary enthusiast, 
but there’s more humanity in them, and I like him for it. Well, boy? 

[As OLIvER enters. 
Enter Outver. 


Oliver. Another load of rifles has arrived. I want directions about going 
down after them. There are also several of our people waiting to see the 
Captain. 

Brown. I cannot see them until I have finished looking over these letters. 

Oliver. Are they from friends in the North? 

Brown. Yes; from our friends “Philosopher,” and “G. 8.” One predicting 
failure, and the other success as inevitable results. One thing is certain, the 
result, be it what it may, cannot much affect them at the very safe distance 
they are likely to remain. 

Oliver. There seems to be no question as to the result. 

Brown. No, nor is there. It depends not on these men who preach to us. 
They would not place themselves here, as I have done, sounded every depth, 
watched and waited till the time should come, and guarded every avenue to 
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surprise. I have set emissaries to find out how the pulse beats in every part. 
I have organized a plan whereby our forces are so stationed, that in one day’s 
time I have them at command. I have collected arms, unknowing to the 
people, that, in the hands of outraged men, who are fighting for their freedom, 
would insure their safety against many thousand. This is no lawless outbreak 
—we are not here to murder and to rob. God knows I have no thirst for blood. 
Those weapons are for self-defense—to guard the passage of our rescued band 
to shores of greater safety—and I have no fear in leaving it to all humanity 
to justify the act. 
Enter Watson. 
Watson. Father, Cook has just arrived, and wants to see you. 
Brown. Let him come in. 


Enter Coox, disguised as a Peddler. 
Well, friend, what news? 

Cook. Much, that is satisfactory. I have been in many Northern towns 
since I was here, and in every place is the same sympathy evinced, the same 
assistance offered. When I come this way I am cautious, as you see, disguis- 
ing myself in this way in order to ascertain the feeling that is manifested. 

Brown. And you find the cause goes well? 

Cook. The cause works gloriously. We have more sympathy than you 
would well believe. Every man who dares to speak his real thoughts, is 
ready for the struggle. All seem prepared, and once let the blow be struck, 
there is not one but goes with us, heart and hand. 

Brown. And the sooner now that blow is struck, the better. [Rising.] 
This is no sudden movement. Men have worked for this with patient toil for 
years. It is a question that involves the whole social structure of the world— 
and what is this poor brain, and heart, and strength to give to such a cause? 
I have seen it could be done, and seen the means, and now the time is come— 
"tis ripe—’tis almost here—one effort and the day is ours. 

Cook. God speed it, and make it a bloodless one. 

Brown. And bloodless it shall be. For what else was time and caution 
needed? We are not here for purposes of blood and riot. He among us who 
would strike a blow, except in self-defense, falls at once from a martyr and a 
hero to grovel among the lowest felons of the earth. But I must leave you, 
for I have weighty business yet on hand. 

(Exit. 

Oliver. [To Coox.] Go you with my brother and refresh yourself. I 
must away to bring up the rifles. 

Cook. Heaven speed the cause. 

Oliver. Amen! [Ezeunt severally. 


SCENE II. Same as Scene I, Act IJ. 


Enter Jerrua. 


Jeptha. Well, now, it’s pesky queer that there can’t be no peace in this 
‘ere family anyhow. I did think when we got safe back with hull skins, 
which the dear knows was a miracle under the circumstances, that there’d be 
somethin’ pleasant in the shape of a weddin’. Instead of that, everything’s 
gone as crooked as a blind bull arter a butterfly. When I think of it—well, 
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there, it’s no use. [Crying.] There was Miss Alice a tryin to forget all the 
queer shines the old man’s been a cuttin’ up, and beginnin’ to look so pretty 
and sunshiny again, and the young gentleman was a skippin’ around her like 
a bee round a honeysuckle, when bang comes in old Pap Dearborn and forbids 
the banns. Oh, dear! when I think of it—well, there, it’s no use. [Cries.] 
He says that her father ain’t actin’ respectable, and that his son shan’t marry 
his daughter. That is, Pap Dearborn sez his son shan’t marry our Pap’s 
daughter. Oh, dear, when I think of it—well there, it’s no use. [Cries. 
Enter Raupu. 

Ralph. Jeptha! 

Jeptha. Lord! how ye skeered me. 

Ralph. Why, did you think it was a certain young Irish gentleman that I 
saw going round the corner just now? 

Jeptha. No, Little Billy’s not a gentleman, and I reckon he never will be, 
but I thought it was young Mrs. Brown, and I wouldn’t let her see me cryin’ 
for anythin’, for her own sorrows are always a comin’ up in big round tears to 
her eyes, but always driven back again for fear they’d pain her darling, as 
she calls her. 

Ralph. How is she, how is Alice? 

Jeptha. Well, if ye want me to say she’s pretty well I can’t, ’cause it aint 
so, but she’s able to get up to-day for the first time since you see her before. 

Ralph. Thank heaven for that. But will she see me? 

Jeptha. Well I don’t really think she will. You see she’s as dutiful as a 
new preacher, and things is turnin’ out worse and worse. The old man’s 
turned out to be a ringleader, and that’s somethin’ worse than robbin’ on the 
high seas. 

Ralph. Why will that rash man bring all this trouble on us? 

Jeptha. I don’t know. But I do know that whatever he does he thinks 
it’s right, and I won’t hear nobody speak agin’ him. Old pap brought me up, 
and though I ain’t turned out much, it aint no fault of his, for he’s a regular 
church member and talks every bit as smart as the deacon. 

Ralph. If Alice would but see me for a moment— 

Jeptha. Well don’t look so kill-me-quick-ish and I'll go and see. Oh dear, 
when I think of it—well it’s no use— [Cries and exit. 

Ralph. I cannot but blame my father who exacts this cruel sacrifice. But 
if Alice would consent to brave his displeasure for a while— 


Enter Auice. 

Alice. Ralph! 

Ralph. Alice, dear Alice, how it grieves me to see you suffer thus. Can no 
argument, no fears for my peace induce you to alter your decision? 

Alice. No, dear Ralph. I know all you would urge, but indeed I cannot— 
dare not accede. You owe a duty to your father which you must obey at any 
sacrifice, and were I to tempt you from that duty, it would forever stand 
between us and our happiness. It was to tell you this, and show you how 
wrong it is for us to meet with such a barrier between us, that brought me 
to you now. 

Ralph. Alice, listen to me. 

Alice. I dare not. I could not forego the joy of looking on your dear face 
once again, but you must leave me now. Strive with all your manly courage 
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to forget the love you bear me, and try as I shall pray you may do, to forget 
me. Leave me—farewell— 
Ralph. Alice, I will not reproach you for your harsh decision, but may you 
never know the anguish it has caused me. Farewell forever. 
[Rushes out as Juuia enters. 
Alice. Ralph—Ralph! oh, it will break my heart. 
(Falls on Juuia’s shoulder, who leads her off. 


SCENE III. Same room in Dearsorn’s house. 
Enter Dearsorn. 


Dearb. There really is no accounting for the tastes of the young men of 
the present day. Here’s my son with the coolest indifference renounces in one 
breath all claim to the hand of my pretty little niece, and her three thousand 
a year. True, he pleads a prior attachment, but then what do these senti- 
mental attachments amount to with the young men of the present day. 


Enter Servant. 

Servant. Sir, a lady wishes to see you on important business. 

Dearb. Show the lady in. [Ezit Servant.] Really I begin to feel nervous 
this cannot be— 

Enter Juuta and Jerrua. 
Why bless me, this must be the sentimental attachment. Madame are you? 
am I to suppose— 

Julia. I come, sir, on behalf of my sister. 

Dearb. [Aside.] Oh! the sister to the sentimental attachment. 

Julia. Do not imagine I am here at her request—she is far too young and 
innocent for that—and I am so much older; indeed, stand almost in the light 
of a mother to her. 

Dearb. A mother! dear me, impossible. 

Julia. Oh, sir, if you could see her—she, whom your son had chosen for 
his wife, when all was happy round them—when she gave him her young, pure 
heart, without a doubt to mar the brightness of the future. 

Dearb. Madam, this intercession— 

Julia. Oh, sir, do not blame me. Could I, or any one who loved her, see 
her young head bowed down with sorrow, and make no effort to alleviate it? 

Dearb. What would you have me do? 

Julia. What do? She was once happy, free—your son came and won her to 
himself—her heart was his—her happiness, her life—in losing him, she loses 
all. Restore her her happiness, and with it life and hope. 

Dearb. The daughter of a wild fanatic, who has made his name notorious— 

Julia. And she, the innocent victim of your pride, is made to suffer for the 
wrongs of others. 

Dearb. I am sorry, very sorry—but I can never consent to a union of my 
son, to a daughter of that mad—that misguided man. 

Julia. Then all is lost, indeed. (Exit, followed by Jeprua. 

Dearb. Really, this young woman’s story, in spite of my naturally strong 
nerves [taking out his handkerchief,} has quite— 
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Re-enter Jeprua, suddenly. 

Jeptha. You thought I was gone, didn’t you? 

Dearb. [Starting violently.) Bless me! young woman. 

Jeptha. Reckon you're nervous, aint you? I jest stepped back to give you 
a piece of my mind, right straight up and down. And to begin, I think you're 
a great heap more nice than wise. You ain’t too good lookin’ ’nuther—nor too 
well dragged up, though you do stick it out you be—and Miss Alice, with 
her sweet face, and pretty ways, aint no more fit to be in the same house 
with you, than a white dove in a thunderstorm. You won’t let your son 
marry her, ’cause of the boss—but you don’t know everything—I aint lived 
in the family all my life, for nothin’-—and if you don’t have to give in yet, 
old fellow, there’s no squeakin’ in pigs. 

Dearb. Really, young woman, this extraordinary conduct— 

(Exit. 

Jeptha. Well, I guess the old un’s heard enough—he hops out like an old 
bull frog on his hind legs. Well, as I can’t be doin’ nothin’ here, I guess I’d 
better be a goin’ too. (Ext. 


SCENE IV.—Exzterior of Armory at Harper’s Ferry. 

Several of Brown’s men stationed as Sentinels—Enter Cook and Otiver— 
They sign to Sentinels, and are approaching the entrance, when Brown 
appears from within. 

Brown. Well, lads, what cheer? 

Cook. All right, Captain; all is going on steadily and quietly. 

Brown. Yes, the die is cast—and thus far, success attends us. By taking 
possession of the armory we can supply our forces with such arms as could 
not be procured elsewhere. Are the reinforcements still coming in? 

Cook. I must say, but slowly. 

Brown. Do you keep strict watch for the employees of this building? 

Oliver. Yes; but I reckon you have them all inside there, close prisoners. 

Brown. Is all quiet at the hotel? 

Oliver. Yes; but it seems more the quiet of fear than security. The lights 
are all out. 

Brown. Fools! they need not fear if they let us alone. But it was that 
skirmish on the bridge that scared them. If they send word down by that 
train, we may yet get hot work. 

Cook. We are gathering men from the plantations every minute. 

Brown. True; but it all takes time—and until they see something like a 
force here, they will not rally. Are all who received instructions off to the 
plantations? 

Cook. All that had the word. For my party it lacks an hour. 

Brown. Never mind that hour. If you are ready, start. Get every able 
negro; securing the master to bring here as prisoner. It is important we 
have men of influence to be held as hostage, in case of an attack. 

Cook. You have some big men already, Captain, and if luck aids me I 
will bring you more. (Ext. 

Brown. Why did I let that train go down? they'll take the news, and if 
our reinforcements are thus tardy—[7'o Oxtver.] Have you found out who 
killed that man upon the bridge? 
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Oliver. No sir, but it was one of our party. 

Brown. It was a mad, a ruinous act! It never had my sanction. It 
would give them an excuse, should our cause fail, to disregard the rules of 
open warfare, and shoot us down like dogs. 

Oliver. Do you think it was well to let that train pass? 

Brown. I fear it was an evil stroke of policy—but if it prove so, I’ve but 
to thank the sentiment that prompted me, for I swear ’twas one of mercy. 


Enter Warson. 


Watson. There is a report of the approach of forces brought on to attack 
us here. 

Brown. How did you learn the rumor? 

Watson. Some of our men say they are tight upon us. 

Brown. Ah! the telegraph wires have not escaped destruction? 

Watson. No! 

Brown. And the reinforcements? 

Watson. Still come slowly in. Some are lurking in the woods, as if to 
secure escape. 

Brown. Afraid to join us! The coward herd! ‘Tis all the effects of 
letting that train pass down. [70 Ottver.] Go you, my lad, and see what 
you can learn. [Ezit Oxtver.] Fool that I was, to let such a miserable 
weakness sway me in the matter! 


Enter one of Brown’s men. 


Man. Well, Captain, the cause looks queer. Troops are already coming 
up from Charlestown, and I should not wonder but we’ll have hot work. 


Enter O.iver. 


Oliver. The sentinels at the bridge are already overpowered. There is a 
great stir at the hotel. I can scarce keep the men at their posts, they fear 
the armory will be stormed. 

Brown. No fear of that while the prisoners are within. They will not fire 
at risk of killing them. Tell every man to keep his post until the last. Come 
you, lads, into the building by this door, come all of you. [Sentinels and 
men file in.) If they are coming, we will not be unprepared. They must 
treat with us to save the prisoners—and if the worst shows us grim death, we 
will teach them we can face it, and not be killed like dogs. 

[Ezeunt into armory. 
A noise is heard as of the approach of a body of people. Brown reappears at 
entrance, looks around and turns to give orders within. 

Brown. Ah! they are upon us; take care of the prisoners. Place them in 
a position where they may not be injured. Open those doors at back to let 
in our people, these are no longer safe. Now then, to work, to barricade these 
doors. [ Retires. 
The noise of barricading is heard within. Shouts increase without. Tramp of 

Military, who presently appear, preceded by a noisy crowd. Shouts kept 

up with cries of down with them. 

Capt. M. Make an entrance. 

[Soldiers attempt to batter in the doors, which do not yield. 
Surrender! 


a ere 
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{The door is opened and an aged citizen appears bearing a flag of truce. 

Do you surrender? 

Voice. [From within.] No, but name conditions. 
Capt. M. What are they? 
Voice. That we are allowed to take the prisoners with us as a body guard 
to a stipulated place, and then suffered to go free. 
[Cries of no, no, murmuring among the people. 
Capt. M. We cannot grant your terms. Nothing but an unconditional sur- 
render. 

{Cries of down with them! Tumult increases. Doors again barricaded. A 
ladder is procured and used by the soldiers as a battering ram. After re- 
peated efforts the door is burst open. Soldiers rush in. Skirmish. Cries of, 
Look to the prisoners! Otiver and Watson are seen to fall, and Brown is 
brought out a prisoner. Shouts. 


SCENE V. Street. 


Enter Srevens, marks of blood on his face and clothes, staggering. Looking 
back as if pursued. Shouts. Enter a body of men, with cries of, Down with 
him! Shoot him! Sinks exhausted, and in an attitude of despair, begs for 
mercy. Shouts and hisses. He is thrown from one to the other. Pistols 
fired. He is wounded. Falls. Partly rising, he drags himself off, followed 
by mob, shouting. 

SCENE VI. Prison. 


Brown lying on a cot, holding newspaper. 

Brown. Tried—condemned—aye, and executed, if these fellows had their 
way. But not that yet. How easy it is for them to string a few light words 
together to sum up the aims and creation of a scheme like this, of which they 
know so little. Lost! It is not lost. True, our effort failed, and our lives 
must pay the forfeit, but the cause—the glorious cause—lives yet in the hearts 
of men who will follow in our foot steps. 


Enter Jatvor. 

Jailor. Old Man Brown, there are some more gentlemen wish to speak with 
you; shall I bring them in? 

Brown. Yes, let them come in. [Ezit Jamor.] Another lot to see the old 
wolf in his cage. 

Enter Reporter, CrrizEN and JatLor. 

Reporter. Good day, Mr. Brown; do I disturb you? 

Brown. No, sir, I am glad to see you. A New York reporter, I believe? 
[He bows.] I am always glad to see you gentlemen, for there are so many 
false reports and misstatements regarding our undertaking, or rather its failure, 
that I can but look to you to set it right. I know that your superior education 
and cosmopolitan habits, render you freer from prejudice than most men, and 
I always look for truth from your hands. 

Reporter. I am glad to have your good opinion. But do they make you 
comfortable here? 

Citizen. Comfortable; what does he deserve? 

Brown. You are a slaveholder, I suppose? [To citizen.] 
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Reporter. To what do you accredit your failure, Mr. Brown? 

Brown. Entirely to a mistake. To my mistake in letting that train go 
down. 

Citizen. And to Southern chivalry. 

Brown. I was unwilling to cause unnecessary suffering, and this is the result. 

Citizen. You would not cause unnecessary suffering, but you’d steal niggers. 

Reporter. Sir, whoever you may be, allow me to say, I think your remark 
unwarranted. For there is no occasion when unmerited insult can come from 
the lips of a gentleman. 

Citizen. Oh! I suppose you are a pair of abolitionists together, and as I 
only came to take a look at the prisoners, I’ll leave you. Good day to you 
both. (Exit. 

Brown. I need not tell you that I have a great many such visitors. But I 
do not take their absurd speeches as any insult, for they do not represent the 
class they pretend to belong to. 

Reporter. I am not sure that I fully understand your object in this move- 
ment. 

Brown. Whatever is represented to the contrary, believe me, our sole object 
was to free the slaves, from motives of philanthropy. We look upon ourselves 
as workers in a great and good cause, to which we have sacrificed our lives. 
I would have wished it otherwise, but being so, we lay them down freely, and 
trust that the future will beam on more successful efforts. 

Reporter. However I may condemn that cause, or the means taken to up- 
hold it, I can but admire the man, who, thinking it right, sacrifices all to it 
as you have done. Mr. Brown, I would like to converse further with you, 
but I see it is against the rules, and I would not be the means of curtailing 
your few privileges. Good bye, I may see you again. 

Brown. Good bye, sir, I feel happier for having seen you. [Ezit Reporter 
and Jailor.}) And so I am to have a visit from a lady. Mrs. Sligo, I know 
her well by name. It is generous and kind of the good soul to come to me. 
But I fancy it is not so much the sympathizing woman feeling for one in my 
desolate position, as the strong minded lady claiming sympathy with the 
cause. Good soul! she had better leave the cause alone, and claim no 
sympathy but what her heart teaches. However, I must not be ungrateful for 
her kindness. 

Enter Mrs. Suico and Jaivor. 


Mrs. Sligo. Oh, my poor, dear, persecuted man. I felt all your sufferings, 
and I thought I could not better aid the noble cause, for which you bleed, 
than by exerting every influence to get to see you. 

{Takes out tablet. 

Brown. Madame, I am truly grateful for your kindness. 

[Exit Jailor. 

Mrs. Sligo. (Writing his words down.) And you are prepared for the 
worst? And willing to die a martyr, and all that sort of thing? 

Brown. I am willing to follow where the other brave hearts have gone 
before. I regret the course of events more for others than for myself. 

Mrs. Sligo. [Aside.] I always said so. What a man, to be sure! He’s as 
calm and collected as if he was not going to be hung, and—and all that sort 
of thing. 
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Enter Jatwor. 

Jailor. Madam I am sorry, but there is another lady. Prepare yourself, 
sir, to see— 

(Juu1a rushes on and sinks on her knees at the bedside. 

Julia. Father! 

Brown. My child, my child. [Exit Mrs. Sligo. 

Julia. Oh how I have prayed to see you once again. 

Brown. Poor child, I thought they would not let you come to me. 

Julia. Nor would they until now. 

Brown. How ill and pale you look, and yet you found courage to come and 
comfort the old man in his prison. 

Julia. Are you not his father? Could I desert you in your hour of peril, 
and hope to meet his smile? 

Brown. Dear child. 

Julia. I have seen them, too. They whom he loved so well. I have stolen 
to their graves and wet them with my tears. [Giving him a leaf.) I planted 
this in secret o’er them, and when ’twas done I plucked this tiny spray and 
brought it to you, that you might see the flower that grows above their grave. 

Brown. (Weeping over it.] My sons! my sons! 


SCENE VII. —A Corridor in the farm. 


Enter Jeprua. 


Jeptha. I wish Miss Julia would come back. I was hardhearted as a crab 
to send her—but I could not see the gal a pinin’ away any more ’an she 
could—and when I told her I knew what would fetch all square with Pap 
Dearborn, off she goes to the old man for proofs, for it pears what I say aint 
no use unless it’s writ down by somebody else. Here comes Little Billy, 
lookin’ for all the world like a young banty with his feathers flyin’. 


Enter Lirrte Baty. 


Little B. Are ye here, me darlint? 

Jeptha. Your darlin’. I’d like tew know. 

Little B. And aint ye me darlint that’s to be Mrs. Billy in two blessed 
weeks? But what’s the matter? 

Jeptha. Nothin’. 

Little B. Ye aint offended? 

Jeptha. No! 

Little B. Ye little divil, ye know ye be! And that [kisses her] was what’s 
the matter. 

Jeptha. You’d orter be more Christianly, and so much trouble in the house. 

Little B. (Wiping his eyes.) Who’s in disthress? 

Jeptha. Never you mind, but jest go right to Pap Dearborn and fetch him 
here. If he asks you what for, tell him there’s some things you don’t know, 
and that’s one of ’em. The dear knows! this family would all go to tew 
pot if it warn’t for me. [Exit. 

Little B. That gal’s as full of since as a herrin’s full of bones. Now I’m to 
fotch Mr. Dearbones. Well old Dearbone, or chape bone, or whatever yer 
name is, if ye don’t come I'll carry ye. (Exit. 
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SCENE VIII. Same as Scene I, Act I. 
Enter Jeptua and Ratpu. 


Jeptha. Taint no use I tell ye. 

Ralph. But I am going away for years, perhaps forever. 

Jeptha. Well! taint no use. [Aside.] Maybe yer aint goin’ as quick as 
you think. 

Enter Autce, who starts on seeing Ratpu. 
Alice. Ralph, you here? 
Ralph. Forgive me, Alice. I will no longer pain you by my presence. 
(Going. 

Jeptha. [(Detaining him.] Lorkee here—just keep the quarrel up a little 

longer. I can’t explain, but something might turn up. 
Enter Juuta. Atice screams and rushes to her. 

Alice. Dear Julia, you are ill. 

Julia. [Taking paper from her bosom and forcing it into Raupu’s hand.) 
Never mind—read—read. 


Enter Lirrue Bitty and Dearsorn. 
Ralph. (Glancing over paper.) “Alice is not my daughter. Adopted from 
her birth—proofs to be found—father.” Alice—can this be true? 
Jeptha. True? of course it’s true. I knew it all the time. Three cheers for 
General Washington! 
Julia. (Seeing Dearsorn.] Thank Heaven! I am not too late. You con- 
sent? [Dearsorn joins their hands. 


Alice. Sister, dear sister. 

Julia. Do not grieve for me. I am happy—oh, how happy—for I soon 
shall be with him. Farewell, my sister. Frederick, my husband. I come— 
I come. 

[Dies. Avice and RatPx join hands in prayer. Dearsorn turns away. JepTHa 
and Buy weep. Slow music. 


THE END. 





Exploring the Solomon River 
Valley in 1869 


Edited by Marrua B. Catpwe.i 


I. INTRODUCTION 


MONG the many railway lines projected during the enthusiasm 

of the 1860’s was the Junction City, Solomon Valley and Den- 

ver Railroad. Early in September, 1869, a company composed 

largely of Junction City men was organized, and at the first meet- 

ing in October the board of directors elected Robert McBratney* 

president and empowered him “to make such exploration on the pro- 

posed route of railway as in his judgment would be necessary and 
proper.” ? 

In compliance with this order McBratney set out on an exploring 
trip up the Solomon valley to the western boundary of the state. 
He was accompanied by U. 8. Sen. Edmund G. Ross; B. F. Mudge, 
professor at the Agricultural College and former state geologist; and 
Richard Mobley, state agent for the sale of railroad lands. These, 
with the driver of the ambulance, one cook, and one servant made a 
party of seven. The outfit consisted of a government ambulance and 
four mules provided by Gen. J. M. Schofield, one company wagon, 
one wall tent, and one saddle horse. In addition, Gov. J. M. Harvey 
ordered 100 state troops to accompany them from the Forks of the 
Solomon as a protection from the plains Indians. On October 14 
they assembled at Solomon City and proceeded up the valley to the 
Forks, where Senator Ross and Mr. Mobley left the party and re- 
turned home. From their start at Solomon City they traveled up 
the Solomon and its North Fork for almost 140 miles, when a short- 


1. Robert McBratney was born January 1, 1818, at Columbus, Ohio. He served a printer’s 
apprenticeship, began the study of law, and in 1842 became part owner of the Xenia Torch- 
light, conducting it as an antislavery Whig paper. In 1848 he moved to Detroit and estab- 
lished the Peninsular Freeman, but a fire destroyed his paper in 1852 and he returned to 
Xenia and the Torchlight. 

Excitement regarding Kansas led him west, and in 1857 he and S. C. Pomeroy purchased 

the Atchison Squatter Sovereign, changing it to a Free-State paper. Here he also practiced 
law for a time. In 1861 he was appointed register of the land office at Junction City, resign- 
ing this office four years later to me presidential elector. He then began the practice of 
law and thereafter made Junction City his home. 
_. Mr. MecBratney was deeply interested in the development of Kansas and was closely 
identified with the organization of railroads, including the Kansas Pacific; Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the Central Branch of the Union Pacific; and the 
Junction City & Fort Kearney. His later years were devoted to the development of minerals 
in southeastern Kansas. 

Mr. McBratney was married at Springfield, Ohio, in 1848, to Miss Mary Palmer. They 
had three daughters. After the death of Mrs. McBratney in 1859 he married Miss Mary E. 
Harbison of Xenia, Ohio. He died in 1881. 


2. The Junction City Union, October 16, 1869. 


(60) 
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age of provisions, forage and ammunition for the troops compelled 
them to turn back. 

Mr. McBratney and Professor Mudge both wrote letters to eastern 
Kansas newspapers® giving most favorable accounts of the resources 
of the region. These letters were widely read, and while they failed 
to attract capitalists and railroad builders, as was their object, they 
did perhaps cause many home seekers to settle there in the follow- 
ing years, and these in turn induced the Union Pacific to extend a 
branch line through the valley. 

Mr. McBratney also kept a diary on the trip in which he gave a 
detailed account of the movements of the party together with a de- 
scription of the geological formations, the water resources and the 
wild life of the country. This journal, which was recorded in a 
“Receipts” book 5”x744” bound in red leather, was written in the 
confusion and bustle of camp and by the fire light. It is here 
printed verbatim. The original, now in the possession of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society, was the gift of Charles H. Trott of 
Junction City. 


II. Enrries FROM THE Diary: OcToper AND NoveMBeER, 1869 


Junction City —Completed loading team for start. Govt. ambu- 
lance reported at 12 A. M. Commissariat hired of Smith & Callen, 
Robt. Milligan, driver. Hall Cook driver of ambulance. 

At 4% took train for Salina. Met here B. F. Mudge, Professor of 
Agricultural College, and for[mer] state geologist, E. G. Ross, U. 8. 
Senator, and R. D. Mobley, who propose to accompany us on the 
trip. 

Solomon City, Oct. 14—Parties met at Salina last night report 
here for a start up Solomon. Teams not yet arrived. Visit salt 
works 2 miles west of S.C. Well 600 ft. Wind mill, thirty vats of 
1,000 ft. Salt pure white, but large globules or cubes, ground by 
steam, 4 to 5,000 bushels on hand. Capital $25,000, owned by Co. 
at New Bedford, Mass. One section land—Manager Charles H. 
Reed. Met Elder Downer, who lives on Saline river. Thinks R. R. 
from J. C. to Denver should follow the Solomon river. Teams arrive 
at 12 A. Start at 2 P.M. Start. Ambulance leading. After one 
hours drive, find our commisserat wagon falling behind, the light 
load having four and heavy load but two mules; re-arrange. 

Three miles from Sol. cross Buckey[e], a small stream. Ten miles 
Hard crossing [{creek]—fifteen miles reach Sand Creek, & go into 


Several of McBratney’s letters were published in > Saetenaneet Times and Conserva- 
sien “October 28, 27, November 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1869 
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camp. Weather warm evening cool. Soil light alluvial with sand. 
Bottom 214 to 4 miles wide. Timber along river and creeks light. 

Oct. 17—Get rather a late start Sunday and matters not well 
arranged for expedition. Last night amb. mule very sick. All right 
this morning. The sleep in the tent last night comfortable. Party 
in good spirits. Sand Creek on which we are camped (at deserted 
homestead of Richard Night [Knight] )—is a small stream of excel- 
lent soft water. In June it was so high as to submerge houses or 
dug-outs of settlers. Water rose in four minutes to depth of 20 ft. 

The Sol. has improved most decidedly—both in width, soil, tim- 
ber &c. since leaving mouth. Camp visited last night by Geo. & 
And. Ingersoll. This morning by Mr. John Night [Knight] a vet- 
eran pioneer, who presented us with two sacks potatoes for the trip. 

12 o’clock reach Lindsey. [Candidate] Co. se[a]t Ottawa. sit- 
[uated], on high bot. pretty sight. Meet W. W. Lambert, Dr. 
Stewart, Mr. Mckee, Simpson, R. Night, Mr. Waddell & others. 
Also Lt. Tucker of Co. C, 2d Bat. State troops, who is to ac- 
company us. 

2 o’clock, reach Minneapolis, four miles further. Met Mr. Smith 
who thinks he will overtake us on Tuesday and go with us. Bluff 
near the river. A flour and saw mill run by water of Solomon. 
Crossed Lindsey Creek at Lindsey and Pipe Creek at Minneapolis— 
Both well timbered. Pipe creek runs nearly parallel with the river 
for a long distance. Uplands undulating, sandy but fertile and 
very beautiful. 

3 o’clock, met Mr. Johnson, messenger from Governor’s office who 
had been out to get our escort ready and Mr. Wright of Junction 
City. Mr. J. had promised to accompany us, but gave it up. 

At sundown went into camp on the river, south west of road, 
on Kelly claim & in abandoned cabin. Weather not so warm as 
yesterday. Evening bright moonlight. 

Oct 18.—This morning cloudy and threatening rain. Cool. Yes- 
terday met several soldiers who are to go in our escort. This morn- 
ing several more have reported. They all want to be with us. 

Breakfast late. Got off at 8% o’clock. Three miles from camp 
Yockey Creek and Delphos P. O. Mailed letters here. P. M. 
doubtful about Senator Ross’ franks sufficient to pass letters through 
the mail. Examine here a mound, which was a curiosity, on ac- 
[coun]t of remains of crockery ware found in it. Ware burned, but 
few specimens could be had at all perfect. Saw here the first beaver 
and rackoon. Beaver dams frequent along the river and creeks. 
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At noon reached camp of Capt. Dalrymple on Fisher Creek.* As we 
are one day ahead of time, concluded to go into camp, one of our 
mules being very lame, & the day being very raw and windy. At 
our camp are two very salt springs coming out on opposite sides of 
river. After dinner Prof. M. visited water fall four mile from camp 
said to be underlaid with blue lime. Found it light sand rock. 
Water power very fine and easy to improve. 

Day very disagreeable. Find officers and men ready for ex- 
pedition. Are unable however to find any one who has been over 
30 miles beyond the forks of Solomon. Opinions differ as to which 
branch of Sol. best and most direct for Denver. Unable too to get 
any definite idea of courses or distances. Met at camp Capt. Snyder 
& Capt. Potts, both of whom have resided in neighborhood of our 
camp for past three years—both are of the Union volunteers. Capt. 
Dalrymple promises us an escort of 12 men to the forks of Solomon. 

Oct. 19.—Last night cold. This morning just before day, set into 
snowing hard. Wind still blowing. Early start proposed deferred. 
At 8 o’clock got under way. Lame mule better. Eight miles from 
Dalrymple reached Asher creek, residence of Capt. Reese. Promise 
them extension of mail route and P. O. T[w]o miles from Asher 
Cr. visit camp of G troop Seventh Cav. U. S. A., Lt. Law com- 
manding. Senator arranges for a horse and escort to go with him 
to Republican & across to the Saline 

Four miles further reach Plumb Cr. and camp of Capt. W. A. 
Wincell [Winsell] of State troops.® Our escort to this point ten 
men under Corporal Lyon who continue with us to Forks of Solomon. 

Found Capt Wincell expecting us. He has orders to go with us 
as far as W. line of state with forty men & two wagons. He is afraid 
he will be unable to carry enough forage. We determine to engage 
another wagon. We also determine to reduce our load. Beyond 
the forks our Co. will be reduced to Prof. M. & self. The road 
today bad, the snow balling on hoofs. Reached this point at 1%. 
Found Capt. Wincell on hand and ready for the expedition with 
thirty men. Encamped for the night. 

Oct. 20.—Last night very cold. This morning coo! but pleasant. 
Bo’t 16 bushels corn at 75 cts. Employed Richards, a hunter going 
to the forks to haul half of it that far. Got off at 8 o’clock. Our 
cavalcade of 40 men and eight wagons (including three hunters) 
make quite a formidable appearance. Reached Mulberry, 4 miles in 
one hour. Banks steep. Had to attach lariat and put on 20 men to 


4. Near the present town of Glasco in Cloud county. 
5. Camp was approximately three miles southeast of present Beloit in Mitchell county. 
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haul up wagons. 2 miles further on reached Brown’s Cr. & had to 
repeat operation. Both Crs. finely wooded & watered. Nooned 
on Brown after crossing. Water excellent. 8 miles further Lime- 
stone Cr. After crossing pass over up-land for two miles and 
strike into the Wacanda bottom which we keep to Forks. On high 
land tested depth of soil. Dug 20 inches on highest point without 
reaching subsoil or getting below roots of grass. Bottoms from 
Plumb Cr. to Forks widest yet seen. Average width about six miles. 
Soil black loam. Generally covered with prairie grass. West bank 
of bluff, shell or fossiliferous lime—fossils very plentiful and very 
distinct. 

Neglected to say Capt. Wincell failed to accompany us on account 
of sudden sickness of his wife. Supplied her with medicines and 
jellies. Detachment of troops in charge of Lt. Beecock [Joseph 
Becock]. 

Reached Waconda or Solomon Forks at 4 P. M. Found here 
Capt. Stanfield from Republican and Lt. Whitney from Saline each 
with detachment of 30 men to accompany us. Called council of 
war. Find men provided with rations for 15 days, but short in 
forage and ammunition. Whole force 89 men, rank and file and 
about 15 other persons, including our party teamsters and scouts. 
Concluded to reduce the force fifteen and divide their ammunition 
and provisions among others. Officers think we will be apt to find 
Indians, & do not think it safe to go into the country with less men. 
Fix time for starting at 1 P. M. tomorrow. 

Oct. 21.—At eight started with our regular party to visit the land 
in the forks of the Sol. Found the conformation very much as it is 
at Junction City except that the second bench is higher, & the hills 
back not so high. Saw lands next to both rivers. Soil good. All 
concluded it a nice place for a town. Off to the N. comes in Oak 
Cr. and to the S. W. another fine and wooded Cr. the name of which 
we have not heard. 

Taken in connection with the creeks crossed yesterday, & the 
tributaries above in connection with the heads of tributaries of the 
Saline and Repub. this is as fine a centre as any in the state and 
were there a military post here, as there should be, it would go 
far to defending the whole of this part of the State, & in a short time 
would grow up around it a settlement that would defend itself. 

Crossed the S. B. of 8. and struck out for the Waconda or great 
spirit spring of the Indians, which is about four miles below the 
forks. Three miles below camp crossed the main Sol. and have thus 
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crossed all the branches. Find about the same amt. of water in all, 
that is a stream about 50 ft. wide and from two to three feet deep, 
at this its dryest. Water clear and pure, & excellent for drinking. 

About a mile from our last crossing found the spring. The river 
approaching in S. E. direction makes a sudden bend to the east & 
after a sweep of about three and a half miles returns to its course. 
The sp. is situate in the bend. The land on which we approach is 
high prairie. The top of the spring is on a level with the surface 
of the prairie. East of the spring the ground falls off thirty to 
forty feet. The basin of the spring is a natural mound, composed of 
lime and sandy shale in place, or in thin and irregular stratification 
the form being an irregular elipse about three hundred feet from east 
to west by four hundred and fifty from N. to S. The thickness of 
the rock being from twenty five to thirty feet. The sp. rises in 
the center of this stone basin, is circular in form and thirty feet 
in diameter. Its depth is uncertain, as it seems to be filled up with 
dirt and rubbish. At the time of our visit, the bowl was even full 
and running over on the east side. Depth as far as we could judge 
10 ft. The water is strong salt with slight taste of lime. Basin 
surrounded by a ditch 50 to 75 feet wide, 20 to 25 ft. deep to bottom 
of mound. 

Returned to camp at 11. As men were strangers to each other and 
to officers, and needed organizing and drilling together, concluded 
to defer starting till morning. After dinner Senator Ross put men 
thro’ cavalry drill for an hour & then made short speech explaining 
objects of exploration, the necessity of subordination, the dangers & 
privations to be expected and the advantages of R. R. Writer also 
made short speech. Orders by Capt. Stanfield for all to be ready 
to move out by 7 o’clock in morning as forces would move breakfast 
or no breakfast. 

At sundown a strong cold wind sprang up from the north, but at 
this time 9 P. M. it has moderated. 

This morning Mobley and Lt. Tucker examined two creeks of S. F. 
One® coming in from S. two miles from W. with a fine stone quarry 
half mile. Half mile below Cr. good water power. Water in creek 
stopped by Beaver dams. Cr. well timbered with hard timber, and 
growing better up. Width of bottom 44 to % mile, water good. 
The other Cr. 3 miles from W. below. Examined Cr. for six to 
seven mile. Running water. Bottom % mile wide—hard & soft 
wood. Bet. Cr. good rolling pr[airie] with lime stone and pools of 


6. Probably Carr or Carl creek. 
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water. This after[noon] Prof. M. and Mobley examined Oak Cr. 
for seven to 9 miles. Find it nearly as large as a Br. of Solomon, 
with bottom 11% miles. Well wooded with hard wood. Gooseberry, 
plumbs and grapes. Three branches, all wooded, with good bottoms. 
Upland rich loam. Ascent gradual. Rock 8 m up.—lime. Water of 
Cr. running, but not strong. Also ponds supplied with stock water. 

Oct. 22. 5 A. M.—All hands up this morning at 4 prepare to 
forward movement, but O. Phoebus, a strong norther blowing filled 
with snow, that fairly stings the face. 

5% o’clock—Have sent word to Capt. to suspend execution of 
order to move at 7. Breakfast under difficulties at 6. Invited Capt. 
to make tent headquarters, and advised him to organize his bat- 
talion by detailing men for adjutant, wagon master, and scouts. 
Agreed tc. Lt. Tucker Co. C, appt. adj. Private Deland wagon 
master, and privates Newton & Garrison Company A, L. Taggert 
and Street Co. D, and Hanniwalt and Swallow designated as Scouts. 
Genl. order No. 1 designating headquarters, appointing adj. &c. 
defining order of march, guard mount &c issued, also sp. order No. 
1, & Sp. Field Order No. 1 appt scouts. Hour of guard mount fixed 
at 5 P. M. 

At a 4 to 9, the storm having moderated, Senator Ross and Com. 
Mobley mount for a return to the settlements under Sergeant Lyon 
and a detail of five men from Capt. Dalrymple’s troops. We part 
with them with regret. As soon as they were gone, the order was 
given to take up line of march in % of an hour or at 914 o’clock. 

The snow had ceased falling and the men obeyed the order with 
alacrity. Crossed N. B. of S. at the proposed town site, at a good 
crossing and moved up the stream. We followed the valley for two 
miles, & then took the uplands by a gentle ascent of perhaps twenty 
feet. The prairie is gently rolling, and smooth for wagon. At three 
and a half miles crossed a ravine which had cut thro’ the stratum 
of shell rock which we have noticed since passing the sand stone belt. 
The technical designation given this rock is inoceramus, that animal 
being the principal one found in the formation. 

Soon after reaching the prairie the snow storm re-commenced, 
with almost blinding fury. Suggested to Capt. that on account of 
the men, who are badly provided with clothing, that we get into 
camp as soon as possible. At twelve o’clock got into camp, in 
timber of Solomon, wood, water and grass convenient. 

Oct. 23. C[am]p Stanfield—Last night very cold ice in bucket 
one inch. Good deal of noise and disorder in camp last night. Too 
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much shooting yesterday, as none of the men started with over 30 
rounds. Capt. with us last night. In bed at 7% and not up till 
called for breakfast. At my request he issued this morning Gen. 
Ord. No. 2, admonishing men that we are upon dangerous ground 
and exhorting to vigilance. Prohibiting shooting on march or in 
camp except by order or in case of attack—requiring horses to be 
brought into camp lines at 8, and perfect quiet by 9—at taps. Our 
camp last night as near as I can make out by Colton’s map, was in 
S. 30, T. 6, R. 11 W." Before leaving home I ordered from the land 
office a plat of the surveys along the N. B. of S. but on opening it on 
reaching the river found the plat for S. B. 

Got off this morning at 7 A. M. Followed up the bottom in a 
westerly course, with an inclination to the North. After traveling 
some ten miles found our wagons some four miles in the rear and 
column moving without rear guard. Protested to the Capt. against 
such an arrangement. Waited for train to come up, & put guard in 
rear. Order of march stragling, column stretched out from two to 
five miles. Delayed at a small Cr. in getting our wagons over. 
Advance marched on getting two miles ahead, when turned into a 
bend of the river to camp leaving the ambulance to pass on. Had 
to turn back. Two men sick; took them in ambulance. For first 
ten miles—made by 11—very cold. At 12 moderated, snow melting 
and balling. 

Our trail since starting, up a rich smooth high bottom; from two 
and a half to three miles wide. Six miles from Waconda there is 
a succession of small hills, fifty to sixty feet above the prairie, and 
very much broken or cut up, present themselves to the left. The 
severe weather prevented us leaving the column to examine the 
plains back of these hills; but as the buffalo keep in them, only cross- 
ing the bottom to get to the river, we conclude there is a soil there 
that will produce what will sustain animal life. For the past four 
days we have found the bottoms marked and considerably cut up by 
buffalo paths from the highland to the prairies. Sometimes these 
paths are within ten to twelve feet of each other. They resemble 
wagon ruts, except that they are wider, usually being from ten inches 
to a foot and two to three inches below the surface. They give 
quite a jolt on crossing. To-day we have seen several thousand 
buffalo, grazing near or upon the highlands on both sides of the 
river. As our men are forbidden to shoot, they are not disturbed. 
They are generally males, the patriarchs of the herds which we know 
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are grazing in the uplands. They are kinds of outposts who give 
the herd notice of the approach of danger. Imposing as think our 
cavalcade, it does not appear to disturb these wild cattle. Oc- 
casionally a squad of them will, after staring at us for a short time, 
gallop leisurely off to a short distance, then stop, take another look 
and resume their feeding. 

At two o’clock, went into camp, as near as I can make out on 
Sec 3, T 5, R. 14 W.8 Distance to-day about 18 miles. Below us 
some four miles, come in Crs of considerable size. We are only 
about four miles below the mouth of Middle fork of 8S. The pre- 
vailing surface rock is still lime, but of a different character, and 
several kinds. Among them are found nodules, resembling maple 
sugar, caked in the dirt, specimens of the magnetian found at Junc- 
tion City, but more buff, and their strattas of a darker hue, from 
which hydraulic cement lime is made. On this side occurs but three 
small Crs. to Waconda. More have presented themselves from the 
other side, to avoid crossing which, we chose this side the river. 

Bow Cr. C[am]p Oct. 24.—Last night cool but pleasant. Capt. 
retired at 74 and slept soundly till called for breakfast. Had done 
same night before. He is proving himself an able sleeper. He al- 
lows the camp to take care of itself. Guard out all night and awake. 
Went round to see. Gave the Capt. rather severe reprimand for 
leaving ambulance and train three to four miles. Required him to 
halt the column, at different crossings, & to use the men in getting 
wagons over. 

Rolled out at 8 A. M. This being Sunday tho’t it best to give 
the men an extra hour. Crossed the Solomon about one mile from 
Camp, at a very good crossing. Struck out on a magnificent bottom, 
at least six miles. A creek came into the river a mile below where 
we crossed and another just above. A mile or two after crossing, 
including the river we had four wooded streams in view. We passed 
for some distance between two of these Cr. crossing the upper, after 
which we passed for near ten miles over as fine a bottom as we have 
seen since starting. Its average width was full six miles, with a 
gradual swell to the up[lands]. Both the prairie and the uplands 
are rich black soil, at one place where we used the spade, on bot- 
tom found the soil rich vegetable mould to the depth of 20 inches, 
with a subsoil of light clay, very dry and hard. Our course to-day 
as for the past three days has been over the prairie grass, with oc- 
casional bunch grass, in the lower bottoms. The sod seems to be 
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very firm and hard, the hoofs of 60 men in front of us making no 
impression perceptible to ordinary eyes, and our ambulance mak- 
ing frequently no track. Our distance to-day has been only about 
15 miles. During the day we have seen more timber than any day 
since starting. Some five miles from camp our route brought us to 
the bank of the Solomon, where we noticed a low valley, on the other 
side, half a mile wide and reaching to our present camp, very well 
wooded, with cottonwood, pin oak, elm and ash. On one of the 
creeks we found very nice sweet grapes. Before going into our 
present camp we passed from the higher into the lower bottom, in 
crossing which we noticed patches of sand plums. From the north 
side we had sight of a stream which we took to be Middle Fork® of 
Solomon. If it was so we have no desire to explore it. Our reason 
for supposing it S. F. was that it made a larger opening in the high- 
lands than any other that we noticed, & the opening appeared to be 
filled with trees, the tops of which were far below the bluffs on both 
banks. From the North side for a greater portion of the distance, 
today, the highlands appear to come almost up to the south bank of 
the river, and were more rugged than any we have before noticed. 
We noticed also that these bluffs were frequently broken by ravines 
some of which were timbered for short distances, and on some of 
them we thought we saw cedar—we were the more disposed to think 
so from the fact that on one or two of the short creeks or ravines of 
this side, some of which had attained a growth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet. 

We have passed out of the salt basin. The water of the Solmon 
and its tributary is clear, pure and hard, and known as limestone. 

On the creeks we were obliged to dig, and to use the lariats in 
letting down [and] pulling up the wagons. The creeks have cut 
down their beds to 25 to 30 feet through the loamy soil, their 
bottoms were narrow and their sides steep. But for the cuts down 
their sides made by the buffalo & the wearing of rains, it would 
have been impossible to have crossed them, even with the aid of the 
strong and willing hands of the troops. 

Our camp to-night is just above Bow Creek, in T. 5, R. 17 W."° 
This is the only creek, the name of which we could learn. It is not 
large, but has a fair valley. 

The day has been pleasant. Our camp is on the S. West side of 
the river. The grass is scarce, the buffalo having kept it grazed 
down short. This is hard on the animals of the troops, as the ex- 


9. Modern maps do not mention Middle fork. 
10. In the vicinity of Kirwin, Phillips county. 
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pedition is woefully short of corn. Our train now consists of 77 
men and seven wagons, two of which are 4-horse. One team horse 
was taken sick last night, & this morning got into the river and was 
unable to get out, and so was shot to put him out of his misery. One 
team and three men left this morning to return to Fort Sibley.” 

Our scouts this evening report fresh Indian signs north of the 
river. The hunters remark it as a strange coincidence that all the 
buffalo seen are heading north. We have seen but few to-day—not 
over 100. Several have been shot, some distance from the trail, but 
none of the meat has been brought to camp. Several turkeys, as 
usual have been killed. To-day one of our men killed a bird of a 
strange specie to us all, of bright black and green plumage, tufted 
head & long tail feathers. Its voice was represented as like that of 
the magpie. Another of the men picked up a large pelican on the 
prairie, supposed to have been shot by Indians within the last 24 
hours. It is a beautiful specimen, and large, measuring full eight 
feet from tip to tip of wings. Its bill to back of head measuring 
about 15 inches, and its pouch of the capacity of two to three quarts. 
One wing and bill appropriated by the Professor, the other wing by 
myself and the breast feather by Hall, our cook. 

Since the foregoing was written, the buffalo have fairly swarmed 
about our camp. More than a dozen have been killed & the camp 
is well supplied with meat. Our mess have a pair of hams of a 
yearling heifer. 

Since camping have visited the uplands, and have found the mag- 
netian limestone fifteen [feet] thick, one layer being over four feet. 
This stone is white with a slight tinge of buff. It is ahead of the 
Junction stone. Also a stratum of white impure limestone, or a 
species of hard chalk. This stratum is irregular, but of about 20 
ft. thickness. 

From the uplands the view is splendid; several finely timbered 
Cr. coming toward the river as far as the eye can reach; the ground 
is nearly level, and a fair soil—as fair as any lands east of the 
Republican. 

To-day we have seen more timber than any day since starting; 
and in sight from the uplands and within a radius of ten miles 
there is more good timber than can be seen from any other point on 
the river. 

A few miles below our present camp we passed through a last 
year Indian camp, covering more than a half section 0: land. It is 
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equal to the accommodation of at least 2,000 Indians. We picked 
up several relicks, but none of much interest. 

Three of our men out on a scout towards the Middle Branch, 
(about eight miles south) ran upon a herd of ten horses, running 
loose upon the prairie. 

Camp Retreat’? Oct. 26.—Left camp this morning at 8, recrossed 
river on to the high bottom, when limestone cliffs in hills came into 
view. Pr{airie] Broad 4 to 6 mi. wide and course straight & no 
obstruction for 10 miles. Uplands, both sides, very level & land 
rich. Buffalo numerous men in chase and 7 gray wolves try it & 
fail from shouting of men. Strike an old trail soon after leaving 
camp & follow all day. Trail overgrown. Pull up Creek bottom 
changes to south side. We pass over a point of high land one mile 
& again strike bot. Go into camp in woods on river seventeen miles. 
Our camp 5 miles west of Hays. Horses starving grass poor men 
out of rations Determine to turn back in morning. It is literally 
out of the question to go on. The grass is all eaten off by the 
buffalo, & some of the horses have had no corn for three days. We 
find that we made a fatal mistake to our enterprise in relying on 
the state troops for escort. However well they may do to watch 
neighborhoods, they are unfit for a march or a prolonged military 
effort. The men regard their employment a farce, & they show 
little respect for officers or others. Besides the officers are very like 
the men, untrained for their duties and accepting them simply as a 
bridge over some financial or other difficulty. The duties that the 
militia are expected to perform is one that ought to be performed 
by the army of the U. S. and it is to be hoped that our public men 
will see to it that the duty is strictly performed. 


Camp Whitney" Oct. 27.—Got out of camp on retreat at 84. 
Reached Saurian Cr. seven miles, in two hours. Whilst train getting 
over Cr. we visit Saurian Point half a mile north of the road. The 
Prof. was after shells & was very successful. One new shell found 
by him, belonging to the oyster family, shows that it has been fully 
12x15 inches. It was found in chalk formation. The outside of this 
large shell is covered by smaller shells, apparently barnacles. 
Another of the same shell seen by him imbedded in a stone which 
he was unable to remove or get away, he estimated to be 244x214 
feet. But the discovery of the greatest interest to the professor was 
that of the vertebra of some animal the species of which he could 
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not determine, but believed it to belong to the Saurian family—the 
nearest living representative is the alligator. This was found in the 
lower part of the chalky formation, at least fifty feet below the top 
of the cliff of chalk rock. In this formation, he also secured a very 
large number of fossils which must prove of great interest to science. 
But I shall leave him to tell his own story in relation to the rocks, 
shells, &c of this interesting country. The time consumed in ex- 
amining these relics of a past world consumed a couple of hours, 
during which time our train was moving on. But as we had with 
us a small guard, we felt no uneasiness, though we tho’t it prudent 
to keep a lookout for Indians. 

The professor desires that the creek be called Salurian Creek, and 
the point from which he collected his shells &c. be called Salurian 
Point. 

A rapid ride of an hour took us across 10 mile Prairie. At the 
lower end of this Prairie the bluffs close down upon the river, re- 
quiring that the road should cross the stream. At the lower end of 
the prairie, we found Capt. Stanfield and his company halted taking 
a noon meal. They had concluded to leave us here, & to strike over 
to the Republican, and follow it to their post at White Rock. We 
bid them good bye & proceeded on, crossing the river three times 
passing our Bow Cr. Camp & the mouth of Bow Creek, and camping 
on the river 20 miles from our starting point this morning. In the 
timber of Solomon and Bow Cr. we find the wild turkey almost as 
numerous as the buffalo on the Prairie. Before we had been in camp 
an hour as many as 20 turkeys had been brought in—six by Lieut. 
Marshall of Co. A, who also br’t in one black tailed deer, and 
wounded another. 

The command of our escort devolves upon Ist Lieut. C. B. Whit- 
ney of Co. A, who takes the place of Capt. Stanfield in our mess. 

Camp Lawrence, South Branch Solomon, Thursday Oct 28, 1869. 
—Camp quiet last night. Concluded, as the weather was pleasant, 
to drive over to South Fork of S. and go back to Forks by that 
Br[anch]. So, here we are. Prof. & self made the trip on horse 
back moving down N. B. on S. side three miles and then crossing 
the line of march of column, & striking the S. B. some five miles 
above our present camp.’ Our object was to see the character of 
the soil and topography of the land between the two streams. It 
is quite as level as we expected and the soil rich. Stone plenty and 
convenient. No wood or running water after getting one mile from 
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the river, on the route we travelled. The distance between the two 
streams at this point is about 18 miles. But as our course was 
southeast and along the divides the distance travelled by the column 
was full twenty-two miles. The distance ridden by Prof. M. & self 
over 30 miles. The hills were nearly covered with buffalo. We have 
seen more of them today than altogether. Saw also deer, elk and 
antelope. Also gray wolves thousands of prairie dogs, coyotes, and 
sage hens. We find the grass much more abundant, which explains 
the comparative scarcity on the bottoms. In a canon of the N. B. 
we found the cliff of magnetian limestone full 35 ft. This was as 
far as we could see for the debris at the foot. The Prof. calls it the 
Ft. Hays stone. It is the best building stone in the state. 

We struck the river at 12 M. Found it very much larger stream 
than the N. B. & running three times as much water. The bottom 
however is not so wide, not being over two to 2% miles wide. Tim- 
ber not so plenty so far. The distance from our present camp about 
forty miles, as we estimate it, but as we are not certain where we are 
it may be further. 

To-day the men have enjoyed their propensity for slaughter, and 
have left no less than 10,000 lbs of beef on the prairie. Lieut. 
Marshall brought in a piece of a 3 year old cow, the fattest we have 
seen. In any market it would pass for stall fed beef. Our camp 
is on the 8. B. bank. The buffalo are swarming about it. 

Camp Marshall,!® Oct. 28.—As we made it our camp of last night 
was 36 miles from the Forks. Our present camp is in T. 7, R. 13, or 
15 miles from the Forks. 

In a ride of 15 miles on the South side of the S. F. have had a 
good opportunity to see the creeks, wood and water & the bottom 
and upland soil of this branch of Solomon. Magnificent country— 
the very finest in the state taking the two branches together. Bot- 
tom 6 to 7 miles wide & rising to rolling uplands so gradual as to 
make it difficult to say where the bottom ends and uplands begin. 
Soil deep rich loam. Dug to depth of 30 inches without getting 
through. A majority of our party think this is the best valley of 
the two. Prof. M. & self do not agree in this. The width of bottom 
of N. F. greater, more timber and good rock convenient. On this 
B. timber of better growth, more water in river. 

In crossing from N. to S. B. failed to find Middle Branch as laid 
down in Colton’s map. We think it comes in 50 miles from Forks. 

Peculiarity of this stream, its straightness. From R. 6 W. to R. 
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23, in T. 7 or 100 miles not varying at any time more than 6 miles 
from due east course. No other stream in the state so straight. 

This has been another fine day, and & another of slaughter among 
Buffalo and turkeys. A Mr. Phillips of Lt. Becock’s Co., shot four 
on line of march, & a halt of an hour to secure the meat. 

Since coming into camp Mr. P. has shot two others the horns of 
one which he presented Prof. & self to be carried home. He took out 
30 Ibs. of tallow which he was unable to bring in, & has left it for 
morning, leaving one of his socks with it to keep off wolves, said to 
be a sure remedy. 

Camp Becock, Oct. 29, 1869.—Camp astir early this morning. 
Mr. Phillips went out for his tallow and found it all safe. He also 
brought in hams of another buffalo. 

Rolled out at 74% o’clock. As we were within an easy half day’s 
march [of the] Forks, the block house & safety, the men were loose 
in their movements, & some who have not ventured to leave the 
column for a week, are off for a hunt, & it is difficult to keep up 
any regular order in the movement of the column. 

Soon after leaving camp, left the line of march, with Bob to have 
a little hunt on the highlands between the rivers. On getting out of 
bottom found our camp of last night was not over four miles from 
N. B. The lands between very beautiful undulating prairie, & as 
rich as the bottom. Found plenty of buffalo, & a rough ride and 
several shots, only damaged a couple however both of which [ran] 
off. 

Followed the divide down to the Forks. Train had gotten ahead 
of us, it having travelled only about 14 miles, whilst we have ridden 
at least 20, most of it a perfect steeple chase. 

On overhauling train found that Co. of Lt. Whitney had turned 
off for the Saline, which they expect to reach to-morrow. Command 
of escort now devolves on Lieut. Beecock. At 12 M. left the Forks 
on down and return trip. Some of men turned off to visit spirit 
springs, & after doing continued down river sending a herd of 
several hundred buffalo directly across our line of march. An excit- 
ing chase and shooting, but no meat. At 144 went into camp on 
Limestone, a very fine creek and well wooded. Grass in last camp 
& this plentiful. 

Limestone Cr. Cp.,17 Oct. 31—Up at 5. As the State troops are 
stationed on Republican, Solomon & Saline and Smoky, find our 
escort dwindled down to a few men, and as we had reached what we 
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regarded as safe country, dismissed the remainder, determined to 
make our way to R. R. alone, leaving one commissary wagon to fol- 
low at their leisure. Reached Fisher’s Creek and encamped on farm 
of Capt. Snyder who has been settled here over a year. Here found 
corn for our animals, which had been without it for several days, 
and were much reduced in consequence. In the evening camp visited 
by Capts. Snyder and Potts, both of whom complained that the 
Sol. Val. had been neglected, and emigrants turned to other valleys 
not so valuable, greatly to their damage. Were confident that unless 
settlers could be induced to come in and take up the lands, the few 
now in the valley would be driven out by Indians. Tried to en- 
courage them by assurances, that since our expedition had gone out 
we had written letters to papers east that would make known the 
merits of the valley, and whether a R. R. was built or not the 
notoriety that we would give to the valley would insure its rapid 
settlement. They are both favorable to a R. R. and think that with 
one, the Sol. in a few years would contain a population of 100,000. 
The great draw-backs to the valley are the incursions of the bloody 
and merciless Cheyennes, Arapahoes, the Brule and Ogallo Sioux. 
The first of these are located South of the Arkansas & the latter 
north of the Platte, on reservations. But the Government is unable 
to confine them to their Reservations, to protect settlers from their 
marauding expeditions, or indemnify the whites against their losses 
as promised by the intercourse act of 1832. During the past 10 
years there have been witnessed in this valley and the val. of the 
Rep. Saline & Smoky, many tragic and bloody scenes, the loss of 
many lives, and the destruction of much property. But all appeals 
of pioneers to the General Government for protection or redress 
from the Ind. revenues have thus far been unheeded. 

Nov. 1.—Left Camp this A. M. and passing through Minneapolis 
and Lindsey reached our camping ground on Sand Creek before 
Sundown. This is Sunday and is a calm and beautiful autumn day. 
The people of Lindsey and Minneapolis seem to be entirely absorbed 
in the question of the county seat (Ottawa Co.) and local politics. 
They are indifferent about R. R. contenting themselves with a very 
earnest conviction that the Solomon is a natural route for a R. R. 
and that some day the cars will come along without any effort of 
theirs to bring them. 

Our old friend Knight again tendered us the hospitality of his roof 
and farm, & we were glad to avail ourself of his fresh vegetables 
and eggs. 
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Since leaving camp this morning we have passed a number of 
settlements or colonies of Squatters, outside the villages named, 
nearly all of which are surrounded by stockades, or logs set on end 
in the ground, as protection against attacks of Indians. The Knights, 
although they have resided here for more than ten years, do not 
deem it safe to dispense with these means of defense, and the ex- 
perience of the past twelve months justifies their caution. 

For the past ten years, or since 1859, the settlements up the Sol. 
have not advanced, practically, five miles. The dread of the Indian 
has blocked the progress of civilization. 

One snort of the iron horse in this valley would do more to people 
the wilderness we have traversed, than an army with banners. 

Going out, as the land from mouth of Solomon to Fisher Creek 
was pretty well known we did not examine the valley as we have 
to-day. That portion of it lying within the limits named, is equal 
to any other portion of it. In some places, the valley is full fifteen 
miles wide, of rich alluvial soil, intermixed with sand, and some 
day will not be excelled in the production of crops adapted to the 
State. 

Sand Creek,!* Nov. 2.—To-morrow is the day fixed for the State 
election, and the civilians of our camp are anxious to reach home to 
vote. So we take an early start for the K. P. road at Sol. City. 
The road follows the valley, and is quite Sandy, but the fields 
appear to have produced good crops. From Minneapolis to Solo. 
City the valley is tolerably well settled, but most of the uplands 
are unoccupied. 

We reached Sol. City at noon & loading our tent traps, boxes of 
specimens, curiosities &c on the cars, start our ambulance and 
wagon for home empty, take the cars ourselves and by evening are 
with our families, the professor at Manhattan, the writer at Junction 
City. 


18. Near the present town of Bennington, Ottawa county. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-first annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 20, 1936. 

E. E. Kelley, president of the Society, was unable to attend the 
meeting because of illness, and E. A. Austin, vice-president, was 
called out of the state because of the death of a brother. In their 
absence Thomas A. McNeal presided at the morning meeting of di- 
rectors and T. M. Lillard presided at the afternoon meetings. 

Mr. McNeal called the meeting to order at 10 a. m. The first 
business was the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1936 


The past year has in many respects been the busiest in the history of the 
Society. The political campaign with Gov. Alfred M. Landon as Republican 
candidate for President has turned the attention of the nation to Kansas. 
Research men and writers of both parties have made constant use of our rec- 
ords, particularly the newspaper files. Every source of information relating to 
the governor’s past life has been gone over with a fine-tooth comb, beginning 
with the Independence newspapers, continuing through University of Kansas 
publications and including the voluminous reports of his later political career. 
Among the by-products of this investigation have been a number of books, 
scores of magazine articles and countless newspaper stories. It has been im- 
possible of course for the Society to attempt to secure copies of newspaper 
articles, but books and magazine stories are being filed. Subscriptions to all 
weekly magazines and special orders for issues of other magazines enable the 
Society to keep abreast of this flood of publicity. 

The state has been put under the microscope along with its governor. Not 
since the days of “bleeding Kansas” have we been subjected to so close an 
inspection; not even Populism and Peffer nor Prohibition and St. John 
focused such a minute examination. The Historical Society has been the lab- 
oratory for much of this research, and a great deal of what has been written, 
spoken and broadcast about the state in recent months originated in our 
records. 

In addition to these duties, the staff has had to supervise the work of 
twenty-five W. P. A. and N. Y. A. helpers, as well as to assist researchers 
from the Federal Writers’ project, the State Historical Records Survey and 
other similar projects. The study of local history was featured by many 
schools in small towns and rural communities, who wrote for detailed his- 
torical data about their towns and communities. The members of the staff 
have been kept busy on these tasks and much that should have been done 
in cataloguing and organizing books and other collections was postponed. 


(77) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The death of Dr. F. H. Hodder last December, only two months after he 
was elected president, deprived the Society of the leadership of ome of the 
state’s few truly great historical scholars. Dr. James C. Malin’s fine appre- 
ciation of Dr. Hodder’s career, which appeared in the Quarterly, speaks for 
all who knew him, but the secretary wishes to express here his personal in- 
debtedness to Dr. Hodder for the many occasions when his counsel and sympa- 
thetic understanding were invaluable. 

Dr. Hodder appointed Robert C. Rankin and Chester Woodward on the 
executive committee and reappointed Thomas Amory Lee, the members hold- 
ing over being Judge John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. The committee met 
regularly except during the summer months, advice of the members was sought 
in all matters of consequence, and in accordance with the constitution and 
by-laws they approved all expenditures. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriation requests which will go before the next legislature were filed 
with the budget director the first of October. Upon the advice of the ex- 
ecutive committee it was asked that all salaries be restored to the amounts 
received before the salary cuts of 1933. Two new clerks are requested, as well 
as a number of catalogue cases and a new newspaper filing rack. 


FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Application for a new project to supplant last year’s K. E.R.C. work pro- 
gram was submitted to the Works Progress Administration, August 24, 1935. 
It was not finally approved for several months, the first workers arriving on 
January 21, 1936. Within a thirty-day period the full quota of fourteen had 
reported. These were assigned and classified as research workers, typists, as- 
sistant museum curator, book and map mender, and library helpers. As under 
the K. E.R.C. project requests for trained librarians and a taxidermist could 
not be filled. Pursuant to the instruction of a W.P. A. official the Society ap- 
plied for a project to run ten months. The federal government was to spend 
$8,900 in salaries and it was estimated that the Society would contribute $210 
for working materials. From January 21 to October 5, the government’s con- 
tribution totalled $5,850.90. The Society’s expenditure for the same period was 
approximately $200. Employees under this project work sixteen days per 
calendar month. 

Late in 1935 the Society was asked by officials of the National Youth. Ad- 
ministration to place as many of its clients as possible in a work project. Since 
the status of our W.P.A. application was unknown at that time it was tenta- 
tively agreed that eighteen of these young persons could be employed. With 
the actual commencement of the W.P. A. project, our N. Y. A. application was 
scaled to nine, and work was begun January 29, 1936, with each worker re- 
ceiving six days’ work monthly. The federal government has contributed to 
date approximately $1,300 in salaries for the operation of this project. 

Washburn college, through the courtesy of Pres. Philip C. King, permitted 
the Society to use two Washburn students from their project part time during 
the past winter. 

Workers under these projects have been employed in all departments. 
Typists have copied indexes of the seventeen volumes of The Kansas Historical 
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Collections. This was begun under a former work project and is a preliminary 
step necessary to the preparation of a general index to the series. Other 
workers have wrapped and tied about five thousand duplicate volumes of the 
Collections and Quarterly, preserving them from damage. Another worker has 
checked all the Society’s office equipment, mending and gluing pieces where 
necessary. Other work accomplished through government aid is described in 
this report in more detail under the department headings. 

Except for the unexpected tabling of our request either here or in Washing- 
ton for the five months between the dates of the W.P.A. project application 
and actual commencement of the work, we have had good codperation on the 
part of both the state and first district administrative officials. When a state- 
wide personnel cut was made in May, with the Society’s project scheduled to 
lose four of its fourteen workers, officials of the Federal Writers’ project and 
the Historical Records Survey, organizations which have leaned heavily on our 
collections for information, agreed to pay the salaries from their own funds in 
order that the Society might continue to employ them. 

A word of appreciation is due workers on the three projects operated by 
the Society during the past year for their codperative spirit, their alertness, 
and the above-standard work which has resulted. 

Probably no one is able to predict at this time what the future holds for 
projects of this type. Experience has taught us that we can absorb without 
waste motion about two of these temporary workers to one of our regular 
staff members. Lack of table room, shortage of typewriters and supplies, and 
pressure from routine duties prevent us from taking more. Much good work 


has been done, and if available, we hope to continue to utilize as much of 
this labor as we can efficiently absorb. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Research on many phases of the state’s history has been made during the 
year, including the following subjects: early days in Chetopa; Rawlins county 
history; Samuel C. Pomeroy; Emporia Gazette editorials; stage coaches in 
the West; Kansas imprints; theatre programs; Chouteau family; reclamation 
by irrigation; history of photography; coal mine disasters; history of irriga- 
tion; Edmund G. Ross; gold rush of 1858-1861; early Kansas literature; 
Connecticut Kansas colony; history of the Progressive Republican movement 
in Kansas; Kansas Pacific railroad; geography of Topeka and vicinity; survey 
of retail prices to farmers, 1909-1914; disposal of the public domain; history 
of poetry in Kansas; local color in the works of Margaret Hill McCarter; 
political geography of Kansas; William Allen White; consolidated schools; 
and the office of the attorney general. 


LIBRARY 

A government project employing writers working on the “American Guide” 
has required much assistance from all departments, and particularly from the 
library, supplying a vast amount of information on state, county and town 
history. There have been since last November an average of probably six 
persons daily in the library working on this project and the minute subjects 
on which information has been furnished are too numerous to mention. 

Under the W.P.A. project the catalogue cards, both in the Library of Con- 
gress depository catalogue and in the library catalogue have been redistributed, 
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and all trays have been relabeled. The filing of the Library of Congress deposi- 
tory cards has been kept up under this project, and the library catalogue is be- 
ing revised. The books in the Hall Lincoln collection have been rearranged and 
labeled. Six hundred and seventy-eight books, pamphlets and volumes of 
clippings have been catalogued for portraits, and approximately 13,000 cards 
have been typed to be added to the picture catalogue. An index to 178 vol- 
umes of biographical clippings has been compiled and typed, and much typing, 
largely of articles for the loan file, has been done. One of the most useful 
projects has been the mounting of valuable material which would soon have 
been completely lost through disintegration. Four hundred and eighty-four 
maps have been mounted on muslin, including a complete set of Kansas maps 
issued by the: United States Geological Survey, and 141 broadsides, eleven 
genealogical charts, ninety-seven miscellaneous circulars and 657 pictures. 
Many portfolios, pamphlet boxes, folders, large mailing envelopes and binders 
have been made by project workers. 

Under the N. Y. A. project, whose workers come only six days each month, 
work was assigned requiring a short time for completion, such as book label- 
ing, pasting clippings, checking periodicals, filing cards and indexing. 

PICTURE COLLECTION 

The work of cataloguing the picture collection, explained in the secretary’s 
report at the annual meeting in 1933, was resumed the first of this year with 
the employment of a full-time cataloguer out of membership fee funds. 

This task has progressed until now the major portion of those pictures 
directly concerning Kansas have been properly filed. The work of earlier 
years had progressed to the point that a large proportion, numerically, of the 
pictures were already catalogued, but very important numbers of pictures had 
not been touched. Next to cataloguing portraits chief stress has been placed 
upon the building of an accurate and complete file of Kansas scenes. Im- 
portant additions to this file of recent date have been those covering the 
Spanish-American and World Wars. A total of approximately 1,500 pictures 
have been filed this year, including both Kansas scenes and portraits. There 
remain several hundred important Kansas scenes, that many or more portraits, 
and a number of special collections. There are, in addition, a considerable 
number of out-of-state scenes and portraits. 

In the matter of the preservation of pictures important work has also been 
accomplished. Six hundred and seven pictures have been mounted upon sign 
cloth by one of the project workers, which will add greatly to their life. The 
problem of the preservation of pictures from fading also needs attention, par- 
ticularly in the case of the World War pictures. 

The Society owns 241 large framed pictures which have recently been 
cleaned and sorted. Most of these will be taken out of the frames, as is done 
by other societies, and filed in drawers. Unfortunately the Society does not 
possess enough large filing cases to do this, without placing the pictures tem- 
porarily in large paper folders. There are also approximately 118 other pic- 
tures, including war scenes, Kansas scenes, legislative pictures (duplicates), 
and miscellaneous pictures and framed certificates that need similar treatment. 

Another part of the current project has been the indexing of important 
group pictures in the museum. A number of project workers listed the leg- 
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islators portrayed, and cards were made for each. This index now numbers 
3,875 cards. In connection with the picture collection a catalogue is being pre- 
pared by a W.P.A. worker of 627 cuts used by the Society in its publications 
during the past fifty years. The cuts are being sorted, cleaned and refiled. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Gifts to the manuscript division during the year include letters; documents; 
an autograph collection from Dr. Edward Bumgardner of Lawrence; notes, 
with accompanying lantern slides, on Lincoln, belonging to the late Frank 
Heywood Hodder, given by Mrs. Hodder; and typewritten copies of docu- 
ments and local records. Acknowledgment is also made to the following for 
gifts: Mrs. D. R. Carr; J. M. Challiss; Chase County Historical Society; 
Mrs. Mary T. Ford; Claude K. Davis; Lewis E. Frazeur; W. W. Graves; 
Mrs. Mary Huron Hale; Stuart Henry; Alex D. Johnson; Kansas State Li- 
rary; Frank Korab; Schuyler Lawrence; Walter Montgomery; Paul Parrish; 
Mrs. A. B. Seelye; Shawnee County Old Settlers’ Association; Donald W. 
Stewart; Floyd B. Streeter; Oscar K. Swayze; Wichita City Library; William 
Allen White; George W. Wilhelm and James I. Wyer. Manuscripts acces- 
sioned total 4,402, including the 3,946 manuscripts of the Elam Bartholomew 
collection which was received just before the report for last year. Nine manu- 
script books were accessioned. 

N.Y. A. workers, supervised by this division, are making an index of the 
correspondence volumes of the Society. Much historical material is to be 
found in these letters which heretofore has been inaccessible. 


STATE ARCHIVES 


The archives department now has a total of 933,364 single manuscripts, 
27,223 bound volumes, and 583 maps. This does not include the more than 
500,000 pieces of manuscripts from the old post-office building. The accessions 
received since July 1, 1935, include 82 maps and 69 manuscripts descriptive of 
them, given by the Woman’s Kansas Day Club; and 8,500 manuscripts from 
the State Board of Agriculture. 

The department work has been heavy, mainly in codperation with the 
W.P.A. project. From the original census returns of 1855, approximately 2,800 
cards have been filed, showing names of persons in Kansas at that date. From 
corporation volumes about 55,000 cards have been filed, which show all char- 
tered concerns up to 1886, ranging from Anti-Horse Thief and other associa- 
tions to windmills, and from banks, churches, and manufacturies to town com- 
panies. 

Work is progressing on the listing of thousands of townsites and post offices 
abandoned or changed. 

The collection of original territorial road maps is being greatly improved 
by expert mounting and mending. These old maps are of great interest and 
service to civil engineers and the highway department. Another history of 
Kansas might be written from the volumes of charters, the collection of old 
maps, and the list of “ghost” towns. 

The department has furnished information to many patrons. The Santa Fé 
Railway Co. asked for the origin of all town names on one branch of that road. 
A representative of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture was given information 
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on the organization and development of Haskell county, in connection with a 
“Sociological Study of the Effects of Drought Upon Haskell County, Kansas.” 


HISTORIC SITES 


Last year a large map, eight by four feet, was mounted on an easel for the 
purpose of designating on it by means of numbered pins all the historic sites 
in Kansas. This project, which entails many hours of research, was begun, 
but because of the pressure of other work it had to be discontinued. This map 
when completed will show the locations of several hundred sites, and an at- 
tached loose-leaf book will indicate the present condition of each site, whether 
marked or not, and will describe the events connected with it. The Society 
has furnished information about historic sites to many individuals and organ- 
izations throughout the state during the past year and a number have been 
marked. 

NEWSPAPER SECTION 

Several individuals and institutions have availed themselves of the W. P. A. 
and N. Y. A. operating through nearby colleges to sponsor special projects 
utilizing the Society’s extensive newspaper collection. Three persons have 
averaged seven days a month during the past college year copying poetry from 
Kansas territorial newspapers on subjects directly relating to Kansas. From 
two to four persons were employed during a two months’ period compiling 
statistical data on mine disasters in the state. Other workers represented the 
“American Guide,” the highway safety division, and the department of agri- 
culture. The work of political researchers has been mentioned. 

According to information received from Washington the Kansas section of 
the Union List of Newspapers went to press September 25, 1936. This list, 
wher published, will show in a geographical arrangement of places of publi- 
cation, files of all newspapers issued since 1821 preserved in the libraries of the 
United States and Canada. Since the fall of 1933 the newspaper division, 
with the assistance of workers from the several federal projects, has devoted 
as much time as possible to the revision of our Kansas lists. While there 
doubtless will be errors, due in part to the inexperience of some of the workers 
who assisted in the reclassification, the new list is the best the department 
could compile under the circumstances. Miss Winifred Gregory, editor of 
the Union List, has written as follows regarding our Kansas holdings: “Your 
package containing your holdings of out-of-Kansas papers is received safely. 
What an imposing list it is. We had heard that there was an excellent collec- 
tion in your library, but had quite underestimated its value. . . . Congratu- 
lations on the fine collection of papers in your keeping. . . . I began work 
yesterday on the Kansas lists and am so enthusiastic about them. What a 
splendid collection you have. Kansas is going to be one of our banner states.” 

Considerable progress has been made toward the checking of several large 
stacks of duplicate newspapers which have accumulated through the years. 
Nearly every number is compared with the file copy before the extra issue 
is marked “duplicate” and filed as such. These duplicate files are retained in 
a separate sectiom and when not turned over outright to Kansas college li- 
braries they are used for trading purposes with out-of-state libraries. 

On January 1 the collection of Kansas newspapers totalled 43,554 bound vol- 
umes, and that of out-of-state papers approximately 10,000. One bound vol- 
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ume of the Commercial Gazette, Wyandotte, from August 18, 1860, to October 
5, 1861, was perhaps the most notable newspaper accession of the year. Other 
accessions were: Real Estate Register, Emporia, July, 1869, received from A. 
O. Barton, of Madison, Wis.; six issues of the Stars and Stripes, American ex- 
peditionary force newspaper, from J. J. Blevins of Manhattan; The Kansas 
Democrat, of Topeka, 1875 to 1881, from Miss Ella N. Peacock, Kansas City, 
and The United States Daily of Washington, 1926 to 1933, from the Kansas 
state library. These of course are in addition to all current papers regularly 
received. 
MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum for the year ending July was 30,777. The 
largest number of visitors ever recorded in one day came on Governor Lan- 
don’s notification day when, although the museum closed at four o’clock, a 
total of 1,244 had been counted. 

Among the interesting accessions during the year was the full dress uniform 
of Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf, used during the Spanish-American War, donated 
by Miss Madge Bullene, of Lawrence, together with the nurse’s uniform which 
she wore during-the World War. Mrs. Ida Suberkrup, of Leavenworth, gave 
a bugle which had been carried through the Philippine insurrection by her 
husband, William Suberkrup, who was a member of Company C, Twentieth 
Kansas Volunteer regiment. Miss Bessie Kellerman, of Denver, presented a 
Colt Frontier Six-Shooter, nickel-plated with bone handle, and the belt, hol- 
ster, cartridges, original primers, powder measuring cups and bullet molds, 
which had been used with the revolver. These had belonged to James Keller- 
man, a well-known cattleman in Gove county, between 1873 and 1889. A 
Henry rifle, originally gold plated, which had been presented to Maj. Gen. 
James G. Blunt by the officers of his staff in the Civil War, was donated by 
James G. Blunt, of Houston, Tex., a grandson. 

Since January, with the assistance of one W. P. A. worker, the Brower 
archaeological collection, consisting of fourteen cases, including 6,233 speci- 
mens, and the Zimmerman archaeological collection of 3,020 pieces, have been 
cleaned and relabeled. All leather pieces in the museum have been treated 
with neat’s foot oil. All other collections, with the exception of the Goss bird 
collection, have been cleaned and rearranged and the catalogue files are now 
being revised. 

ACCESSIONS JULY 1, 1935, TO JUNE 80, 1936 

Library : 

Books (volumes) 

Pamphlets 

Magazines (bound volumes) 
Archives: 

Separate manuscripts 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 
Private manuscripts: 

Separate manuscripts 


Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 

Museum objects 
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TOTAL ACCESSIONS, JUNE 380, 1936 
Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines 
Separate manuscripts (archives) 
(This count does not include the 500,000 pieces in 
the post office collection which have not been cata- 
logued.) 


Manuscript volumes (archives) 
Manuscript maps (archives) 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Pictures 

Museum objects 


SHAWNEE MISSION 


Despite the handicap of limited funds much improvement has been made on 
the grounds and the two south buildings at the mission. Continous work is 
necessary to keep these three old buildings, now nearly one hundred years old, 
in repair. As reported last year, the unsightly old garage was torn down, and 
the new garage and work shop, designed to match the east building, has now 
been completed. 

There are five organizations directly codperating with thé Society at the 
mission: The Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Daughters of 1812, the Daughters of American Colonists and the Shawnee 
Mission Indian Historical Society. The rooms assigned to these societies are 
being made more attractive each year and the active interest of their members 
is rapidly making the mission one of the best-known historic sites in the Mid- 
dle West. 

In the mission budget which will go before the legislature in January a 
request is made for $25,000 for the restoration of the north building. This 
building is now in such condition that visitors cannot be admitted. It is the 
only one of the buildings, however, that still contains the original floors, man- 
tels and interior woodwork, and if money for this purpose can be secured it 
will be possible to restore it almost exactly as it was when erected. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 
The first capitol of Kansas on the Fort Riley reservation was visited by 
more persons than in any year since it was restored. Of the 18,025 visitors, 
4,083 came from other states, and a number from foreign countries. The 
exterior woodwork and all the outbuildings and fences were repainted last 


spring. PIKE PAWNEE MONUMENT 


The legislature of 1935 appropriated $1,600 for repairing this monument, 
which was blown over or struck by lightning during a storm. A new shaft 
was placed on the old base last spring under specifications prepared by the 
state architect, and it now presents a better appearance than it has for many 
years. The iron fence around the property and the flag pole were also repaired. 
The total cost of this work was $861.54, the balance being returned to the 
general fund. 

This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of this Society. They are uniformly courteous, loyal and conscientious. 
The secretary acknowledges his indebtedness to them for the accomplishments 
noted herein. Respectfully submitted, 

Kmxe Mecuem, Secretary. 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary, 
Mr. McNeal stated that it stood approved if there were no objec- 
tions. In commenting on the report Mr. McNeal said he appre- 
ciated as never before the extent of the collections of the Society 
and their historical and human-interest value. 

Mr. MeNeal then called for the reading of the report of the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Embree, which follows: 


TREASURER'’S REPORT 
STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP FUND 
From October 15, 1985, to October 20, 1936 


Balance, October 15, 1935 

Treasury bonds 

Life memberships fees 

Annual membership dues 

Interest on bonds 

Refund of money advanced for postage 
Postage sent in for Quarterly 


Total receipts 


Expenditures: 
Rent of chairs for 1935 annual meeting 
Premium on bonds of secretary and treasurer 
Sellards Cleaning Co 
Extra clerk hire 
Subscriptions 
Rent of safe deposit box 
Christmas checks to janitors 
Reporting annual meeting 
Stencils for addressing machine 
Money advanced for supplies 
Flowers 
Telegram 
Jordan Electric Co., installing lights, balance 
Postage 
Traveling expenses 
Expenses for First Capitol 
Notices of annual meeting 


of 
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Total expenditures 
Balance, October 20, 1936 


8 


Balance consists of— 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST FUND 
Principal, treasury bonds 


Balance, interest, October 15, 1935 
Interest from October 15, 1935, to October 20, 1936 


Total amount received 
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Expenditures: 

New Hampshire Historical Society Papers, Vol. 35 
Balance on hand October 20, 1936 


JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST FUND 
Principal, treasury bonds 


Balance, interest, October 15, 1935 
Interest from October 15, 1935, to October 20, 1936 


Total amount received 


No expenditure. 
THOMAS H. BOWLUS FUND 


Principal, treasury bonds (interest included in membership fund)... $1,000.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Empsree, Treasurer. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the treasurer’s report Mr. 
McNeal stated that it stood approved if there were no objections. 
Mr. McNeal called for the report of the executive committee. It 
was read by Mr. Chester Woodward, who had been appointed by the 
executive committee to examine the treasurer’s report. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Ocroser 20, 1936. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Having been appointed to check the accounts of the treasurer, I wish to 
state that I have gone over them and that they are hereby approved. 
Cuester Woopwarp, Member of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. McNeal stated that the report of the executive committee 
stood approved if there were no objections. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was called for and it was read by Mrs. Henry F. Mason, chairman: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Ocroser 20, 1936. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations begs leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Edwin A. Austin, Topeka, president; William Allen 
White, Emporia, first vice-president; J. M. Challiss, Atchison, second vice- 
president. 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Embree, Topeka, treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, Chairman, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
T. A. McNzat, 
Tuos. F. Doran, 
James C. Maun. 
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The report of the nominating committee was accepted and re- 
ferred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 

There being no further business to come before the board of direc- 
tors, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 o’clock p.m. The members were called to order by T. M. 
Lillard. In taking the chair Mr. Lillard stated that the Society had 
suffered a great loss in the death of Dr. Frank H. Hodder only two 
months after his election last year. He called on the secretary to 
introduce Dr. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas, who pre- 
sented a photograph of Doctor Hodder to the Society. Mr. Mechem 
said that he had expressed himself regarding Doctor Hodder in his 
annual report, and that Doctor Malin, who had long been an inti- 
mate friend, had expressed himself in a fine review of Doctor Hod- 
der’s career which had already appeared in The Kansas Historical 
Quarterly. He introduced Doctor Malin, who presented a splendid 
enlarged photograph in the name of Mrs. Hodder and the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Kansas. 

The annual address of the president was then called for. In the 
absence of Mr. Kelley his address was read by Mr. Charles M. Cor- 
rell of the Kansas State College at Manhattan, as follows: 


SOME SOUTHWEST KANSAS PIONEERS 


Southwest Kansas is that high plains region extending westward from the 
hundredth meridian to the Colorado line and southward from a parallel at 38% 
degrees to what is now the Oklahoma line. It has an area of 12,000 square 
miles. Its altitude ranges from 2,500 feet to 3,600 feet. The eastward-flowing 
Arkansas river divides it into approximately equal areas. 

At the time this area was being settled, the second generation was carrying 
on in eastern Kansas. Even the children of the second generation were at- 
tending our schools, colleges and universities. Around Lawrence, Council 
Grove, Osage Mission, Osawatomie and a score of other places, traditions 
already had gathered. Histories of Kansas already had been written while 
this great Southwest was yet either Mexican territory or else was attached to 
Marion county for judicial purposes. The settlement of this region did not 
begin until the Santa Fé railroad had been built from Atchison to the Colo- 
rado line. It was a dozen years after 1872 until the first county was organized 
in this area. Then, during the five years from 1884 to 1888, inclusive, the en- 
tire 12,000 square miles was organized into fifteen counties. Fifteen county 
seat towns were established, innumerable towns were started, some seasonably 
to flourish, others to shrivel and die, their locations returning to the shortgrass 
sod from whence they had come. 

From among the pioneers who helped transmute this region from grazing 
ground for herds of wild horses and great multitudes of buffalo to alfalfa fields 
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and wheat fields of green and gold, and spick-and-span little towns with mod- 
ern homes, I single out three types for record: The first cattleman, the first 
merchant, and the first homesteader. 


Into southwest Kansas first came the cattleman. His industry flourished 
for eight years. By 1880 the coming of homesteaders menaced the free range; 
and the great blizzard of 1886 dealt the cattle industry a mortal blow. The 
ever increasing tide of immigration with its homesteaders finished it. The 
free range was gone. 

The old-timers who owned great herds in those days mostly are gone. One 
of them yet lives on at Ingalls, Gray county—D. W. Barton, now 835, tall, erect, 
keen-eyed, alert, reticent of speech, with a mouthful of natural teeth and an 
abiding fondness for a cigaret. He is a wheat farmer now. 

“Dock” Barton, as he is known by old-time friends, established the first 
cattle camp in Kansas west of Dodge. He was born in Texas. His father 
came from South Carolina to Texas in 1840 while the Lone Star state was yet 
an independent young republic. He engaged in cattle-raising. “Dock” and his 
brother Henry grew up in the cattle business. They became familiar with the 
old Chisholm trail and the driving of herds northward to market. It was a 
long, long trail. “Dock” and Henry decided there would be more profit in 
raising cattle were they closer to a market. Up on the Arkansas, in southwest 
Kansas, was tall grass in the bottoms, rich short grass on the uplands, plenty 
of water. It would be weeks closer to a shipping point—and the Santa Fé rail- 
road was building in that direction. 

In February, 1872, they left the home ranch in Texas, eighty miles north 
of San Antonio and twenty miles west of Austin, with a herd of 3,000 long- 
horns. Nearing the Indian territory region they learned the Indians were on 
the warpath. So the herd was turned westward along the Pecos trail toward 
New Mexico. When the Pecos river was reached, the herd was driven north- 
ward to Pueblo, Colo., and then down the valley of the Arkansas and into 
Kansas. Five months after leaving the home ranch in Texas the Barton camp 
was established by the “Lone Tree,” an immense cottonwood near the site of 
present Garden City and known as a landmark in the old Santa Fé trail days; 
a landmark some old-timers of Garden City remember, though few of them 
agree upon its location. It was cut down in 1879—but that’s another story. 
As winter drew near the Barton brothers moved their camp on down the river 
and established headquarters near the site of present Pierceville. There their 
cattle could—and did—range east as far as the site of present Cimarron and 
south to the Canadian river. 

By way of digression, one June day in 1924, Ol Brown, then sheriff of Fin- 
ney county, brought to us in the Garden City Herald office a copy of an old 
newspaper which had just been taken from a souvenir box that day removed 
from the crumbling corner-stone of the old courthouse. It was a copy of the 
Garden City Irrigator, O. O. Layne, editor, dated September 5, 1885. In it was 
the publication of 107 different cattle brands. Among them was that of D. W. 
Barton, described as “OS bar on the left side, crop off the right ear.” At that 
time Mr. Barton had a herd of approximately 12,000 cattle bearing his brand— 
more than 11,000 grades and 800 registered cattle. Early in January, 1886, 
came what is still spoken of as “The Great Blizzard.” Cattle drifted before the 
storm and scattered. They bunched in draws, canyons and against wire fences 
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to the southward and were frozen to death. After the roundup following the 
storm, Mr. Barton counted 11,000 grade cattle and 800 registered animals 
among his losses. The remnant, rounded up from as far south as Texas, were 
thin, starved and worthless. And “Dock” Barton was out of the cattle busi- 
ness. 

Three years ago I had a number of visits with Mr. Barton at his home and 
at mine. As best I could I endeavored to draw from him some sidelights on 
the life and adventurous happenings incident to cattlemen of those days. “Ad- 
ventures?” No, nothing ever happened. He was away when the Indians 
burned Pierceville in 1874. In the winter of 1875-1876 a bunch of Cheyennes 
were in camp in the White Mound valley in old Garfield county (now Garfield 
township of Finney county, and the largest township in the state, falling just 
short of the 432 square miles required by law as the minimum area for a 
county), but they didn’t bother the whites. Probably ten or twelve thousand 
of them. The next fall a band of Sioux camped in the same locality, spotting 
herds of ponies which they planned to stampede from other tribes; which they 
later did and had a running fight through Kansas northward and into Ne- 
braska. That fall Barton was on the Pawnee looking after a herd of 160 good 
saddle horses, but the Sioux were friendly and didn’t bother him. 

“Bother his cattle?” No, Indians never bothered his cattle; unless you’d 
call this bothering: Once while he was driving a herd to Great Bend, south- 
west of that town a band of Pawnees killed eighteen of his steers. “But the 
Pawnees were hungry,” he explained, “and only killed what they wanted to 
eat. It didn’t amount to anything. They were hungry.” 

“Boot Hill?” Yes, the first twenty-four buried there—maybe the first thirty 
—died with their boots on. Mostly gamblers, toughs and desperadoes. Only 
one cowboy among the number. Cowboys were not as bad as they were 
painted. “Slaughter Kid” worked for him for three years and was a good cow- 
hand, though he had a bad reputation. Same for Ben Hodges, desperado and 
horsethief by reputation. Ben worked for him several years. Good cowhand. 

“Bat Masterson?” Yes, he knew Bat. Bat was a young man of eighteen 
when Dodge was started in 1872. Later he was elected sheriff of Ford county. 
He wasn’t the killer he had the reputation of being. It’s foolish, that story of 
his having killed thirty-two men. He certainly killed one man—possibly three. 
He may have had thirty-two gun battles, and if others were shot they were 
only wounded, not killed. 

One bright autumn day R. E. Stotts of Garden City and his two sons and 
myself were with Mr. Barton on a sandhill twelve miles southwest of Ingalls, 
hard by where the Cimarron branch of the Santa Fé trail once was a freight- 
ers’ highway. Toward the center of a weedy section of farmland he pointed: 
“There,” he said, “in 1873 I was scouting one day for cattle. About half way 
between this spot and that ranch house yonder I ran upon the bleached re- 
mains of a wagon train. There must have been fifty or sixty wagons, some 
burned, some good as when they went into camp there. I asked others what 
about it. None knew anything about it, or of a massacre there, and I never 
found anybody who did know. In 1875, I think, George Emerson, who was 
hauling buffalo bones to Pierceville, came over here and salvaged enough 
chains, oxbows and yokes and wagons to start a bull train of thirty-five wagons 
between Dodge and Fort Elliott, Texas, 200 miles south of Dodge.” On the 
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return trip, approaching Ingalls, he pointed out the location of the old Cim- 
arron crossing, and the upper Cimarron crossing, and the point on the hillside 
far to the southwest where the divergent trails joined; and likewise traces of 
the old Santa Fé trail, deep-rutted and grass-grown, winding down the slope 
of the uplands toward the river. 

Among my talks with “Dock” Barton there was but one flash of humor. It 
came unexpectedly. I had asked him about Bob Wright of Dodge City. He 
answered my questions and then went on, reminiscently: 

“One season I built a corral on the south side of the river just across from 
where Charleston now is. There was quite a big grove of cottonwoods along 
the river and on an island there. So we cut a lot of the trees and built a cor- 
ral ten rails high and big enough to handle 5,000 head of cattle. The corral 
had cross-fences and was all fixed for cutting-out and branding. Then the 
outfit went out to round up our cattle. They had grazed far south and it was 
some weeks before we got back to the corral. When we got back, there was 
no sign of the corral. It had vanished.” 

I waited for the explanation. Finally, I asked. 

“Well,” he grinned, “Bob Wright had a contract with the government to 
furnish wood to the forts. His men ran upon my corral, found nobody there 
and proceeded to load it up, haul it away and turn it in on the contract, figur- 
ing if they did not somebody else would. Besides, it saved cutting and split- 
ting.” And all of the foregoing I give you as I had it by word of mouth from 
D. W. Barton, the pioneer cattleman of southwest Kansas. 


On December 28, 1872, the Santa Fé railroad reached the Colorado line. 
That day a train was run from Atchison to the end of the road. A telegraph 
station had been put at a point about seventy miles west of Dodge and named 
Lakin. Here, in April, 1873, came an Irishman, John O’Loughlin, to make his 
home. So far as I can learn he was the first white settler west of Pierceville, 
thirty-five miles to the east, in all of southwest Kansas and north of the Okla- 
homa line. In April, 1873, he opened a store and trading post in a dugout at 
Lakin. In the late 1860’s he had appeared in western Kansas with Gen. Phil 
Sheridan’s command in the earlier days of Fort Hays and Fort Dodge. On the 
trail between those forts was a steep-banked crossing on the Pawnee. O’Lough- 
lin decided it would be a good place for a toll bridge; so he built one of logs 
cut from along the Pawnee. Also he built a trading post. He took toll for 
the use of his bridge—one dollar for each government team crossing, fifty cents 
for all others. Over this bridge passed famous warriors—General Dodge, Gen- 
eral Sheridan, General Custer, General Hancock. And President Hayes. And 
those two fighters of some reputation, Jesse James and “Wild Bill” Hickok. It 
was something for O’Loughlin to remember in his latter days. Incidentally, 
O’Loughlin was the first white settler in Hodgeman county. 

When the Santa Fé had reached Dodge, John O’Loughlin sold his toll 
bridge and trading post to George Duncan, and the place in time became 
known as Duncan’s crossing. The old log bridge did duty until 1923, when it 
was replaced by one of modern type. 

John O’Loughlin soon had a prosperous business in his dugout store at 
Lakin. His early business was with trappers, freighters, soldiers, buffalo 
hunters, cow-punchers. He carried a line of dry goods, groceries, Sharp’s 
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rifles, ammunition (regular and “fixed”), six-shooters, chaps, spurs, saddles. 
cowboy boots, gorgeous silk shirts, scarfs and handkerchiefs, Stetson hats, 
Dutch ovens, ox-yokes and bows, cross-cut saws, ox-shoes. His daughter, 
Jennie Rose O'Loughlin, in her “Lakin in 1873,” says: “The last thirty pairs 
of ox shoes were sold in 1901 by Ernest McDowell to a man who was driving 
cattle through the country. At the same time the last of the ‘fixed’ ammu- 
nition for buffalo guns was sold to a customer who made a special trip to 
Lakin for it, having heard he would find some of it in stock in this store.” 

John O’Loughlin bought furs from the trappers, hides from the buffalo 
hunters, in the first years. Later he bought buffalo bones. He salt-cured 
buffalo hams. He loaded up chuck wagons headed for the roundups with food. 
He did some farming, some ranching. He acquired lands in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and of course in southwest Kansas. The famous Pig Pen Ranch of Grant 
county was his property. His trading post in the dugout became the nucleus 
of a hamlet which became a village and then a town. In the dugout days his 
store did a primitive banking business. Customers would ask him to keep 
their money on call. He kept their money as he did his own—between bolts 
of calico, in tin pans and coffee pots, even in the fish keg. He was of that 
old-fashioned type—a merchant who trusted his customers who, in turn, 
trusted him. He passed on in 1915 at Lakin, having seen it grow from a 
telegraph station and a dugout store to an average-sized western county- 
seat town. 


For the pioneer homesteader, I offer a leaf from the life of one of the 
illustrious unknown—the life of a woman who came to southwest Kansas as 
a young wife to help her husband make a home while it was yet a cattle 
country. Sallie Crow came with her husband, William H. Crow, a Civil war 
veteran of the Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer infantry, to old Sequoyah county 
(later Finney county) early in 1879. I had tried, directly and indirectly, to 
have a talk with her about her pioneer days, but age and ill health prevented. 
Two or three years ago she passed to her reward at the age of eighty-six. 
Strange to say, she left behind a short and concise written account of her 
early years in old Sequoyah county. I had the privilege of reading it after 
her death. The account says she and her husband left Ohio early in 1879, 
reaching Rice county, Kansas, by train. There Mr. Crow bought a yoke of 
oxen, an emigrant wagon, a stove and a cow. Then they made a three-weeks 
trek into Sequoyah county, arriving April 12, 1879. 

“We took a claim five miles east of town (Garden City) and dug a well 
100 feet deep,” she writes. “Later we left this place and took up school land 
one mile east of town. The first year we broke sod and put in spring wheat, 
and as it came up the jack rabbits ate it up. The eighth of August Oran 
Crow was born. He was the third baby born in Sequoyah county. Mr. Crow 
went five miles east with an ox team after an old doctor and his wife. 

“We raised nothing this year and everything we had to buy was very high. 
Meat was fifty cents a pound. At this time Mr. Crow plowed sod and built 
a sod house. He went to the river and got brush for the roof and threw dirt 
on it so it would not leak. This house was built to hold the winter fuel, 
which was cow chips. We lived in a plank one-room house with a small dug- 
out built at one side. 
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“The rattlesnakes were so thick we could see them coiled up in the 
yard. . . . The coyotes, deer, antelope and wild horses could be seen in 
the distance. . . . That fall Sim Buckles went to the river, got a log 
and tied it under the wagon, let one end drag on the ground to make a trail 
by which to find the way home. He and Mr. Crow would drive miles over 
the open prairie hunting buffalo bones and cattle bones to sell at the depot to 
get money to live on. When they got their load they would put the log on 
the wagon and follow their trail home. . . . Our oxen and cow we would 
stake out on grass. Prairie fires were numerous. We had to keep a wide 
strip plowed around the place to stop the fires. 

“The last of August, 1880,” continues Mrs. Crow’s narrative, “Mr. Crow 
got a job ten miles north of town to build a large sod barn and sheep corral 
for $50. At the same time the children and I, one child nine, the other eleven 
and the baby one year old, took fifty bucks to take care of, for $50. I herded 
them all day long, the children on an old horse when the weather was warm 
enough. When it was cold I went alone on foot. The grass on those lower 
lands grew tall and I would hear the rattlesnakes rattle near me; and when I 
would jump one way I never knew if I was jumping off or on another one. 

“At the end of his work Mr. Crow came home with $50. About the same 
time my months of herding ended, the man came and got his bucks and 
paid me $50. Mr. Crow took the $100 to Mr. Menke’s grocery store and paid 
our bill. Mr. Menke said he would carry us through the winter if we could 
pay what we owed him.” Incidentally, Mrs. Crow relates that on his way 
home with his fifty bucks, the sheepman was caught in a blizzard and forty- 
nine of the sheep were frozen to death. It was in this storm that the long- 
horn cattle drifted south from the Smoky Hill country. 

“This valley was filled with them,” says Mrs. Crow, “eating our grass, and 
breaking down our fences around the stacks and eating the hay. Of nights 
we often heard guns fired in the air to scare them away. . . . About this 
time Mr. Crow got work with the Santa Fé railroad, walking the track. The 
rails were of iron instead of steel and often broke when frost got into them. 
Mr. Crow would take his lantern and walk six miles of this track going east. 
At that time a man would start from Pierceville, walking west. When they 
met, at a dugout, they would stay there until the train passed. Then each 
would take his track back, reaching home about daylight. The children and 
I were alone at night.” 

In 1881, during a time of sickness in the family, the Rev. L. H. Platt (an- 
cestor of the Platt family of Kirwin) with his wife called on the Crow family, 
“bringing,” says Mrs. Crow, “love and encouragement and gifts of friend- 
ship. Reverend Platt was the first minister (to live) here and established a 
church; and for four years services were conducted in a room over the Red 
Lion livery stable. There was no denominational discrimination and people 
of every belief attended, although Reverend Platt was a Congregationalist.” 

And there is a little of the story of Sallie Crow’s first two years as the wife 
of a homesteader in the southwest of Kansas. There, all you Kansans of 
these days of 1936 who still manage to take Sunday afternoon motor-car 
rides over paved highways, and attend the movies, and are among those pres- 
ent at the bridge party and who buy ripe tomatoes and head lettuce in mid- 
winter and yet complain of the high cost of living—there is the unadorned 
story of one woman—and there were hundreds of her kind—who fifty years 
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from now will rate as a desirable ancestor for a future proudly clannish so- 

ciety that will likely be known as The Daughters of the Kansas Pioneer 

Mothers. E. E. Keuuzy. 
October 19, 1936. 


At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Kelley’s address, Mr. 
Lillard said it recalled to his mind an incident that occurred when 
he was a young man in college in Illinois. He and some friends 
had decided to come to Kansas to be cowboys. They went to 
Pierceville, mentioned in Mr. Kelley’s paper, and worked for a 
rancher at Charleston, also mentioned in the paper. He told how 
they discovered that the life of a beginner on a ranch was confined 
largely to work about the barns and in the cow lots, and how they 
finally persuaded the rancher to permit them to ride on the range. 

A special collection of many of the Society’s old and rare maps, 
charts, atlases, town-promotion lithographs and broadsides, was on 
display during the day on tables in the main lobby. About thirty 
of the most interesting early-day maps were mounted and exhibited 
during the meeting and commented on by the secretary. This col- 
lection began with the earliest map possessed by the Society bear- 
ing the name Canses, and continued with succeeding maps in chro- 
nological order illustrating the growing knowledge of the geography 
of the plains country. A number of more recent maps were shown 
to indicate the development of the state and its political divisions. 
Several town-promotion lithographs were included in this display 
to explain the conditions that had brought many of the early set- 
tlers to the territory. 

At the conclusion of this exhibit the report of the committee on 
nominations for directors was read by Mrs. Henry F. Mason, chair- 
man, as follows: 

Ocroser 20, 1936. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 


and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 
ending October, 1939: 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Bowlus, Thomas H.., Iola. Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
Dean, John S., Topeka. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. McFarland, Horace E., Junction 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. City. 


Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Malone, James, Topeka. 
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Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. Soller, August, Washington. 
O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. Walker, B. P., Topeka. 

Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Henry F. Mason, Chairman, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
T. A. McNeat, 
Tuos. F. Doran, 
James C. Matin. 


On motion of Justice John S. Dawson, seconded by Dr. Edward 
Bumgardner, these directors were unanimously elected for the term 
ending October, 1939. 

The reports of representatives of other societies were called for. 

Mrs. Mark E. Zimmerman, of Doniphan county, spoke briefly 
about the old mission at Highland. She called attention to the fact 
that the building is rapidly deteriorating and asked the Society and 
its members to help in the work of saving it for posterity. She was 
followed by Mrs. Fenn Ward of Highland, who also commented on 
the mission and its influence in the early history of northeastern 
Kansas. 

The secretary stated that Mr. W. F. Thompson of Topeka, who 
could not attend the meeting, had telephoned a request that the 
attention of the Society be called to the two historic covered bridges 
over Stranger creek in Leavenworth county which should be pre- 
served. 

Mr. C. W. Hawkins of Clements made a report for the Chase 
County Historical Society. 

The report of the Douglas County Historical Society was read by 
Mrs, Lena V. Owen of Lawrence. 

Mr. C. M. Correll of Manhattan made a report for the Riley 
County Historical Society. 

The report of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society was 
presented on behalf of that society by Mr. Mechem. 

A report of the Kansas Catholic Historical Society was made by 
Father Angelus Lingenfelser of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 

Mr. Lillard ordered that the above reports be filed with the rec- 
ords of the meeting. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 
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For a one-year term: E. A. Austin, president; William Allen 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to E 
order by Mr. Lillard. He asked for a re-reading of the report of the { 
nominating committee for officers of the Society. The following 






White, first vice-president; J. M. Challiss, second vice-president. 


For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, secretary; Mrs. Mary 


Embree, treasurer. 


There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


Kirke Mecueo, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS OF 


OCTOBER, 1936 


Dmecrors ror YEAR Enpino Ocroser, 1937 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 

Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, John W., Hugoton. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 

Haskin, S. B., Olathe. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Kelley, E. E., Garden City. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 


McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, 
Topeka. 
Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 
Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 
Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Scott, Charles F., Iola. 
Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 
Uhl, L. C. Jr., Smith Center. 
Van de Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Dmectors For YEAR Enpinc Ocrorer, 1938 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 

Challiss, J. M., Atchison. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
MeNeal, T. A., Topeka. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 
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Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B, Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Browne, Charles H. Horton. 
Dean, John §8., Topeka. 
Embree, Mrs. "Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 
Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
— Horace E., Junction 
ity. 


Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. 


Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Soller, August, Washington. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 




















Bypaths of Kansas History 


ANY patrons of the Kansas State Historical Society are in 
touch with the Society only through the medium of the Quar- 
terly. Unfortunately this does not permit access to the 50,000 pound 
volumes of newspapers, or the 300,000-odd books, pamphlets, and 
magazine volumes, or the million manuscript pieces, or the numerous 
broadsides and dodgers—all of which make up the story of Kansas. 
These collections represent several generations in the state’s history. 
In them are found the records of the times—the accounts of hap- 
penings that were important in the lives of individuals and commu- 
nities. It seems appropriate that as many of these little-mentioned 
bypaths be explored as space and time will permit; hence this de- 
partment. 


EMIGRANTS FROM MISSOURI 
From The Democratic Platform, Liberty, Mo., June 1, 1854. 


PASSAGE OF THE NEBRASKA Briu.—By reference to the . . . proceedings of 
Congress it will be seen that the bills organizing territorial governments for 
Kansas and Nebraska, has, after a long and stormy debate, passed the House 
of Representatives. The house bill differs from the one previously passed the 
Senate in only one particular, that is the striking out of the Clayton amend- 
ment, which excluded foreigners from voting at the first election. 

We congratulate the citizens of Missouri on the favorable termination of 
this great debate. We will now have two new territories to colonize, with 
Southern citizens. Let us set to work immediately, and make preparations 
for having every family in Missouri represented in the new territory. We 
must make Kansas a slave state, else we have no security for our property.— 
The only way for us to accomplish that is to go there and “settle.” If you 
cannot leave, a substitute must be found, who will be on hand, when the vote 
on the constitution is taken. 


Ibid., June 29, 1854. 

RESOLUTIONS oF THE Squatrer Associ1aT1IoN.—Whereas, we, the citizens of 
Kansas territory, and many others, citizens of the adjoining state of Missouri, 
contemplating a squatter’s home on the fair plains of said territory, are as- 
sembled at Salt creek valley, for the purpose of taking such steps as will se- 
cure safety and fairness in the location and preservation of claims; 

Therefore, be it unanimously 

1. Resolved, That we are in favor of bona fide squatter sovereignty, and 
acknowledge the right of any citizen of the United States to make a claim 
in Kansas territory ultimately with the view of occupying it. 

2. Resolved, That such claim when made, shall be held so long as a bona 
fide intention of occupying it is apparent; and for the purpose of protecting 
and defending such claim, we agree to act in concert, if necessary, to expel 
intruders. 


(97) 
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3. Resolved, That every person of lawful age, or who may be the head of 
a family, who shall make out his claim of 160 acres, so that it may be apparent 
how the same lies, and proceeds with reasonable diligence to erect thereon a 
cabin or tent, shall be deemed to have made a proper claim. 

4. Resolved, That any person, on marking out his claim, shall be deemed 
to have forfeited it, unless he commences his claim, or pitches a tent within 
two weeks thereafter, unless the same be on such lands as prohibit it by mili- 
tary or Indian reservation. 

5. Resolved, That all persons now holding claims shall have two weeks, 
from this day, in which to make the improvement contemplated by the fore- 
going resolutions. 

6. Resolved, That no person shall be protected by the “Squatter Associa- 
tion,” who holds in his own right more than one claim. 

7. Resolved, That a citizen of the territory be appointed as “Register of 
Claims,” who shall keep a book in which he shall register the names and de- 
scription of all squatters and their claims, and the date of making same, for 
which registration he shall be allowed the sum of fifty cents for each claim, 
to be paid by the claimant. 

8. Resolved, That we recognize the institution of slavery as already exist- 
ing in the territory, and recommend to slaveholders to introduce their property 
as fast as possible. 

9. Resolved, That we afford protection to no Abolitionists as settlers of 
Kansas territory. 

10. Resolved, That a “Vigilance Committee” of thirteen be appointed by 
the chairman to decide upon all disputes in relation to claims, and to protect 
the rightful party; and for that purpose shall have power to call together the 
entire “Squatter’s Association.” 

11. Resolved, That all persons who wish to become members of the “Squat- 
ter Association” shall subscribe to the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

12. Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting be instructed to hand 
these proceedings to E. S. Wilkinson and S. J. Finch, or either of them, for 
immediate publication and reference. 

Saturday, June 19th, 1854: 

Lewis Burnes, President. 
J. H. R. Cundiff, Secretary. 


Ibid., July 6, 1854. 

Great Kansas Meerine 1n Cray County.—On Monday the 3d day of July, 
1854, in the court house in the city of Liberty, assembled one of the largest 
gatherings ever witnessed in Clay county. 

The meeting was called to order, whereupon Judge James T. V. Thompson 
of Liberty was called to the chair, and G. W. Withers elected secretary. 

The chairman in an eloquent manner explained the object of the meeting, 
when the following resolutions reported by Mr. Gwinner, were laid before the 
meeting. 

Whereas: In republican governments the voice of the people in public 
meeting assembled is universally respected. 

Therefore, we the citizens of Clay county, believing self-preservation to be 
the first law of nature, and learning that organizations have been effected in 
the Northern states for the purpose of colonizing the territory of Kansas with 
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such fanatical persons as composed the recent disgraceful mob in the city of 
Boston, where a United States officer, for simply attempting to obtain justice 
for a Southern citizen, was shot down in the streets; and learning too that 
these organizations have for their object the colonization of said territory, 
with “Eastern and foreign paupers” with a view of excluding citizens of slave- 
holding states, and especially citizens of Missouri from settling there with their 
property, and further, to establish a link of the Underground Railroad, con- 
necting with the Iowa line, when thousands of our slaves will be stolen from 
us—in thwarting their attempts upon our rights we do 

Resolved, That Kansas ought of right to be a slave state, and we pledge our- 
selves to codperate with the citizens of Jackson county, and the South gen- 
erally in any measure to accomplish such ends. 

Resolved, That the citizens of Clay county have no sympathy for, or con- 
nection with abolitionism, and we pledge ourselves to support and sustain our 
sons and brothers in Kansas who may resist the encroachments of Northern 
fanatics; peaceably if we can, but forcibly if we must. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Westport and Kansas meeting on 
this subject meet our hearty approval, and we promise to codperate in all 
measures for the protection of the slave interest in Kansas territory. 

Resolved, In the language of our Westport brethren “that we will carry 
with us into the new territory of Kansas, every species of property including 
slaves, and that we will hold and enjoy the same; that we desire to do so 
peacefully, and deprecate any necessity for resorting to violence in support of 
our just and lawful rights; yet, (in no spirit of bravado and with the strongest 
wish for peace,) apprehensive of interference with our private and domestic 
concerns by certain organized bands who are to be precipitated upon us, 
we notify all such, that our purpose is firm, to enjoy all our rights, and to 
meet with the last argument all who shall in any way infringe upon them. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our fellow-citizens of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, more especially of the border counties, to organize with these ends in 
view; and to each and every man who feels an interest in the destiny of the 
future state of Kansas, to be on the alert that we may avail ourselves of the 
great advantages which the contiguity the new territory at once gives to us, 
and entitles us, in moulding the government and institutions of the future state 
in accordance with those of our own, and thus guarantee for the future a good 
neighbor and a firm friend, united to us by the bond of interest. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest thanks to Hon. David R. Atchison, 
Hon. Henry S. Geyer, John S. Phelps, James G. Lindley, A. W. Lamb, John 
G. Miller, Samuel Caruthers and Mordecai Oliver, for the manly and patriotic 
stand they took in defense of the Douglas bill, and the rights of the South. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the city 
papers and other papers in the state be requested to copy. 

The resolutions were discussed by Messrs. Thos. T. Gill and E. M. Samuels 
and F. Gwinner, who were favorable to their passage. On motion of Capt. W. 
E. Price the resolutions were unanimously adopted nearly every person in the 
meeting voting. 

After this decided expression of the citizens of Clay county, the meeting 
adjourned. 

James T. V. THompson, President, 
G. W. Wrruers, Secretary. 
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Ibid. 

Kansas Meetrnc—lIn another column will be found the proceedings of a 
Kansas meeting lately held in this city. The resolutions there passed, we 
endorse to the letter, and are in favor of having them carried out. The reso- 
lutions are such as ever[y] true Missourian can subscribe to, they show the 
citizens of Clay to be sound on the slavery question, and willing to adopt 
ultra measures to rid ourselves of the squad of abolitionists, and Negro Steal- 
ing Free-Soilers, who infest this state. If every county in the state would 
speak as Clay has spoken, there would be no danger of Kansas becoming 
a free state, or the citizens of Missouri being longer troubled with such nui- 
sances as Abolitionists, and Free-soilers. 


Ibid., July 13, 1854. 

Attention is directed to the articles from the Weston papers, offering $200 
reward for one Eli Thayer, principal of the “Massachusetts Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety,” an association for colonizing Kansas with Abolitionists and Northern 
paupers, at the exclusion of citizens of slave-holding states. We hope the 
individual may be found, and meet with just such a course of treatment that 
one of his sort deserves—hanging! ! 


Ibid., July 20, 1854. 

A large company left this city on Tuesday last, for Kansas territory. They 
took with them mechanical tools, and farming implements, for the purpose, we 
suppose, of “making improvements” in the new territory. They are of the 
“right stripe” and as soon as comfortably fixed will take slaves into the 
territory. 


TRAVEL BY STAGE 
Copied from an early-day broadside. 


HO! FOR KANSAS! 

Ex.prmce BrorHers’ 
Express & Datty 

POST COACH LINE 

Fare to Lawrence, $3.50 

Through From Kansas City to Lecompton In One Day 
One Daily Line from Lawrence to OsawaTomig, and Two Daily Lines 
From Lawrence to LeaveNwortu City. 

Passengers by this Line have an opportunity of traveling over 
the most attractive and cultivated portion of the Territory in 
Splendid Four Horse Concord-built Coaches, and will save at least 
Ten Mugs of tedious travel, making it the Shortest, as well as the 
Cheapest and most agreeable Route to the 


INTERIOR OF KANSAS 


Passengers leaving Kansas City by the Morning Line, breakfast 
at Wyandott, dine at Wolf Creek, and arrive at Lecompton in 
time for supper, making five changes of horses between Kansas 
City and Lecompton. 
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Express Freights taken at the Lowest Rates & delivered with 
Promptness & Despatch. 
Office, 109 Levee, Opposite the Steamboat Landing, Kansas City. 


Acents.—Kansas City, M. F. Caswell; Wyandotte & Lawrence, Eldridge 
Bros.; Leavenworth, Buckley. 


S. W. Evprwoe, J. M. Expres, 
T. B. Evprince, E. 8. Exprivas, Prop’s. 


TRADE OF THE PLAINS 


From Kansas National Democrat, Lecompton, August 30, 1860. 

Some idea may be formed of the vast emigration and trade across the 
Plains from the following figures: 

During the present season, one hundred and fifty thousand persons have 
crossed on the roads leading through Kansas alone. In freighting, traveling, 
expressing, and carrying mails, 15,000 head of mules, 2,000 head of horses, 
8,000 wagons, and 85,000 head of cattle are employed. The value of merchan- 
dise shipped to New Mexico, Pike’s Peak, Utah, and to military posts and 
Indian traders’ forts in the mountains, during the present season, is estimated 
at $12,000,000, employing a capital of $5,500,000 and returning a profit of 
$5,000,000, or fifty percent, which is about the average profit claimed by persons 
engaged in the trade—Leavenworth Dispatch. 


SHINPLASTERS 
From Freedom’s Champion, Atchison, June 14, 1862. 


Our city is cursed with an innumerable quantity of miserably executed 
Leavenworth shinplasters. We don’t want them, and if Leavenworth bankers 
persist in sending them out of their city, we advise our business men to adopt 
a system of promptly returning them to the issuers. We have a chartered 
bank which has always redeemed its issues in coin, and a responsible private 
banker, and if desired, they would undoubtedly supply all the small notes 
which our community would require, and of a quality which would not be 
worn out after passing through a few hands. 


WIicuiITa 1n 1870 


Excerpts from the Wichita Vidette, August 13, 1870. 

We present, today, the first number of the Wichita Vidette. . . . Vidette! 
That is the name of our paper. The word is from the French, who spell it 
Vedette. It means an out-post, or picket, or rather “sentinel on horse back,” 
as Webster hath it. As we conceive ourselves to be the sentinel or picket of 
journalism in Southwestern Kansas, we claim the right to spell the word as 
we see proper, and therefore print it Vidette. Of course we expect some smart 
Aleck of a quill-driver will discover a mare’s nest as soon as our title strikes 
his eye; and we expect him to go for us on what he will imagine to be very 
bad orthography, or at best a misprint. But we don’t care a continental. 
“Vidette” is the name of our paper, and we purpose having it known as 
a 
About ten miles southwest of Wichita, there is one of the greatest natural 
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curiosities in the world. It is the finest quality of salt imbedded in the earth 
similar to a rock quarry. It can be easily obtained with but little labor, and 
when pulverized (which is easily done), is similar to the Kanawa salt of 
Virginia. This is where the Indians, from all parts of the plains, get their 
supply of salt. This great salt plain is so extensive that there is no doubt 
but at some time it will be of great value. 

There is another natural curiosity, eight miles east of Wichita near the head 
of Dry creek. It is a large apperture or cave, about thirty feet under ground, 
through which flows a stream of pure clear water, containing several varieties 
of fish. It was first discovered by Captain Payne, whose curiosity was excited 
at finding a shallow ravine, along which was occasionally a hole that had ap- 
parently been made by the earth being removed from the bottom which upon 
investigation, proved to be correct. 

Captain Payne made a rope fast a few feet back from the apperture, then 
fastened the other end around his waist and descended into it through one 
of those holes to this great cave. Its extent as yet has not been explored. 
The distance from where the captain tapped this cavern to the foot of the 
bluff is about a quarter of a mile. The water flows directly in that direction, 
but sinks, as it approaches it, in the sand below. The height of the opening 
is about three and a half feet, the width varies from two to nine feet. The 
water flows south. The other end of this curious subterranean passage was 
explored by the Captain and some other gentlemen a few days since, for a 
distance, as they supposed, of about 500 yards. The main channel is nearly 
straight. At a short distance from the opening there is a chamber of about 
10 by 14 feet and six to six and a half feet high, with lime stone rock above 
and sand stone below, perfectly dry. The sides are lime stone and yellow 
clay. There are other chambers, the extent and formation of which we have 
not yet learned. The Captain says he is determined to know more about this 
curious cave just as soon as he can find time to give it a thorough examination. 
The most singular part of this discovery is that fish should live where they are 
entirely excluded from the light. 

There is the finest quality of soil along the Little Arkansas river, Cowskin 
and Chisholm creeks, and in fact along all tributaries of the great Arkansas 
river from twenty miles above Wichita to forty miles below, than there is 
in the United States, the Sciota Miami, and Great American bottoms not ex- 
cepted. They are the most beautiful streams of clear running water, with level 
bottoms that any country can boast of from which the inhabitants catch the 
finest quality of black and yellow cat-fish, white bass, buffalo, and many other 
varieties; and as for wild game, it is far ahead of anything in the West. Along 
all the streams wild turkeys are found in abundance. Prairie chickens abound 
all over the valley, and, within a short distance immense herds of buffalo, 
antelope, deer and elk are found. The farmer has only to take his team and 
wagon, throw in sufficient bread-stuff to last him two or three days, a little 
salt, some coffee, tin cup, coffee pot and frying pan, and strike out west or 
south from twelve to twenty miles to get all the wild meat he wants to last 
himself and family three months. The settlers are crowding the wild Indians 
so far back that we have all these great hunting grounds to ourselves, un- 
molested by them. 

In 1868 General Lawrence, Durfee, Munger, and others began talking about 
laying out a town; but it seems that the land could not be obtained for that 
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purpose. A year later Mr. Munger got a title to a part of the old town, 
and laid it off in lots. He had several buildings put up, which gave it the 
appearance of a town. Little else was done until about three months ago, 
when William Griffinstein laid off a town south of the old town, since which 
time buildings have been going up as fast as mechanics can do the work and 
building materials furnished. At an early day steps were taken to secure the 
publication of a newspaper, the first number of which is before you. . . . 
Wood is cheap in this market—only $4 per cord. . . . Sod corn here 
will produce, this year, forty bushels to the acre. . . . Three thousand 
head of cattle passed over the trail on Friday morning. A large herd came 
in this morning. . . . The Texas cattle trail is now permanently located 
at this point, and when railroads reach us, think, oh! wise men of the East, 
and study a way to this cattle Mecca. . . . A quarterly meeting of the 
M. E. Church will be held in Wichita on Saturday and Sunday next. We 
are glad to see so great an interest manifested in religious matters as is being 
exhibited by the members of the different religious denominations. . . . We 
are under many obligations to both stage lines, the Southern Kansas (Henry 
Tisdale’s), and Kansas Stage Co. (Terry & Co.). Both run a daily line to 
Wichita. The managers spare no pains to accommodate the traveling public, 
while their agents and drivers are as kind and courteous as men can well be. 
.% The Presbyterian church of this town are about erecting a very fine 
church edifice. . . . Joe Irwin’s bull train passed through here today, en 
route for Harker. It came from Fort Sill, and had been on the road fifty-four 
days. The stock was in first rate condition. The drivers informed us that 
Wichita was on the most direct and best route between Forts Sill and Harker. 
A ball and party, gotten up in a very respectable way, and comparing 
favorably with towns much older than we, was attended with great harmony 
and good feeling, last night. The music was excellent, and the viands par- 
taken of with a relish. . . . Last week, we in company with J. C. Burke 
and Captain Payne, “went fishing” in the Little Arkansas about a mile and 
a quarter above town. We had Mr. Burke’s net and fish-rack. This rack 
consists of narrow plank framed together, and when a haul is made the fish 
is taken from the net and placed in the rack, which is floated after the net. 
We made five hauls and took out about 500 pounds of fish, the largest cat-fish 
weighing fifty-two pounds gross. We like fishing when we can do as well as 
we did this time. 


Deap NEWSPAPERS 


From The Commonwealth, Topeka, April 2, 1875. 

The following beautiful and touching obituary notices appear in the Cawker 
City Tribune: “The Beloit Index has ascended the tin tube. It expired at 
the early age of three months. The fierce struggle for corn meal and potatoes 
was too much for it in these grasshopper times. Another good newspaper of- 
fice will now become food for the sheriff. The Solomon valley is paved with 
newspaper presses, as hell is with good intentions. They stand at every four 
corners, monuments of warning to would be Greeleys and Bennetts. They 
are all sacred to the memory of departed ambition and ruined hopes. Only 
the bleaching buffalo bones outnumber them. Phillipsburg once had one. 
Kirwin has one dead and one stored away. Cedarville once had it, and it 
died. Osborne City killed one. Stockton was threatened with one. Cawker 
City has borne up under the infliction of two of them, and now supports 
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one. The place where Lindley once stood is marked by an old hand press. 
Solomon City gets away with about two a year, and this is not the first death 
that has occurred in Beloit. It buried a Mirror once. But now McBride ‘has 
stepped down and out,’ and the grief of Beloit is so great that she ‘sits on 
the ragged edge’ and wishes she had never held out inducements to lure the 
young ‘Ibex’ on to his ruin.” 


BuFraLo HUNTERS 

From Dodge City Times, Aug. 18, 1877. 

Dickinson county has a buffalo hunter named Mr. Warnock, who has 
killed as high as 658 in one winter—Edwards County Leader. 

Oh, dear! What a mighty hunter! Ford county has twenty men who each 
has killed five times that number in one winter. The best on record, how- 
ever, is that of Tom Dixon, who killed 120 at one stand in 40 minutes, and 
who from the 15th of September to the 20th of October, killed 2,173 buffalo. 
Come on with some big hunters now, if you have any. 


CuIPs 

From the Pearlette Call, April 15, 1879. 

You know wood is scarce in Meade county, and coal is expensive, hence you 
will doubtless wonder what we do for fuel. 

Those who can afford it buy coal in Dodge, at $7 to $9 per ton, while 
others, having teams, get some wood in the canyons east of us. 

But the most of us burn chips—buffalo chips we call them, but the majority 
of those we find were doubtless dropped by Texas cattle when passing north. 

These chips make a tolerable fair fire, but of course burn out very rapidly; 
consequently to keep up a good fire you must be continually poking the 
chips in and taking the ashes out. Still we feel very thankful for even this 
fuel. 

It was comical to see how gingerly our wives handled these chips at first. 
They commenced by picking them up between two sticks, or with a poker. 
Soon they used a rag, and then a corner of their apron. Finally, growing hard- 
ened, a wash after handling them was sufficient. And now? Now it is out 


of the bread, into the chips and back again—and not even a dust of the 
hands! 


PROSPECTUS FOR A WESTERN Kansas Hunt 
From the Lakin Eagle, August 22, 1879. 


HO FOR A BUFFALO HUNT!! 


—_—— 


On The Plains of Western Kansas. 
In charge of Cuartes YouncsLoop, The 
Renowned Hunter of This Country. 
A rare chance for INvALIMS and PLEASURE- 
Seekers to spend a week among the herds 
of wild Horses, Burrato and ANTELOPE of 
Kansas and Covorapo. 
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TOURISTS 


must not forget that C. Henderson will commence to run his excursion train 
over the Witp Pramiz in either direction for your accommodation, on the first 
of October next, and Cartes YounasLoop, will go as Pror. Youngblood has 
traversed the western plains for eight successive years, and knows it equal to 
the “Rep Man,” whom he has met frequently, and will show you many in- 
teresting features, in connection with all kinds of Wmp game found on the 
plains or, “Great American Desert.” 


EXCURSION 


These excursions will commence promptly on the first day of October next 
and will be continued from time to time as occasions require, and start from 
Lakin, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad. 

This enterprise will be managed by men of ability and integrity, who are 
experienced frontiersmen, and will be under the immediate control of 


CHARLES YOUNGBLOOD 


a@ man who has been eight years on the Borper, and is acquainted with the 
whole country, from Dodge City, Kansas, to Pueblo, Colorado. 

Mr. Youngblood is a man fifty-three years of age, rather under medium 
height, dark complexioned, with keen piercing eyes, and dark hair sprinkled 
with grey. He is safe, trustworthy and reliable, and proposes to find game 
for all parties who go out under his leadership, or make no charge. 


LAKIN 


is situated on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, in Kearny county, 
Kansas, and on the extreme frontier of civilization, but here the tourist and 
pleasure-seekers can obtain as good hotel accommodations as are to be found 
in the state, and at the stores of O’LoucHLIN’s or Gray & Jonzs’, all the nec- 
essary articles can be purchased to supply the wants of the excursion parties. 

These parties are organized in the fall, for the reason that, that is the 
most delightful of our seasons for travel and recreation. 

A love of the chase is a passion inherent in everyone, and when it is for 
game that is rare to Eastern people such as Buffalo, Antelope, and Wild 
Horses, it is rendered doubly so; but here is an opportunity for all to get a 
sight of those wonderful animals that they have only been acquainted with 
in books and legends, and to breathe the pure and exhilarating air of the 


MacicaL PLarns 


of the West. The atmosphere of this country is so pure and dry that any 
one can sleep at night in the open air with perfect impunity and in fact many 
a one, suffering from pulmonary diseases or general debility, have been ef- 
fectually cured by living a time in the camp of the hunter or stockman. 


These Huntine Excursions 


will be run exclusively for the benefit of Health and Pleasure seekers, and the 
necessary out-fit for the accommodation of parties will be in readiness at the 


time stated. Mr. YouncGsLoop 


proposes to make one round trip for each week, and parties will be taken for 
One Dotuar per day each. 

The herd of Witp Horszgs, spoken of elsewhere is held within about a mile 
of Laxrn, and will doubtless be an object of interest to all new comers. 






Wek Pn 







Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Several articles relating to the early history of Anderson county 
were published in the Garnett Review some months ago. The 
county’s historic sites were described by Harry Johnson in articles 
appearing January 9, 23, February 6 and April 16, 1936. The sites 
are being considered for marking by members of the county Woman’s 
Kansas Day Club. Valentine Gerth’s early experiences in the 
boundaries of the present county were discussed by his son, John 
Gerth, of Lane, in the issue of February 27. Valentine Gerth was 
reported to be the first white settler of the county. He went there 
in 1854. Early life in Reeder township was discussed by M. C. 
Reddington, now of Los Angeles, Cal., writing in the March 5 issue. 


A series of feature articles entitled, “Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Kansas Authors,” by Adele Mehl Burnett, of Pittsburg, has been 
appearing in the Kansas Teacher, of Topeka. The articles com- 
menced in the April, 1936, issue. 


“Know Your Kansas,” or “Oddities in the History of Kansas,” is 
the heading for a weekly news release to newspapers of the state 
from the Kansas office of the American Guide, the federal writer’s 
project of the Works Progress Administration. The series of re- 
leases was started about June 1, 1936. 


Ox teams in early Haskell county were discussed by William 
Wallace in the Sublette Monitor, June 25, 1936. 


A Lyons advertising letterhead of 1887, describing Lyons and Rice 
county of that period, was reprinted in the Lyons Daily News, 
August 8, 1936. 


El Dorado banking history was reviewed in the El Dorado Times, 
September 3, 1936. The Walnut Valley Bank, organized in 1871, 
was the first bank in the city. 

The history of Liberal’s Christian Church was briefly sketched 
in The Southwest Tribune, Liberal, September 10, 1936. The church 
erected its present building in 1911. 

Brief historical sketches are being contributed by F. A. Hobble 
to the Dodge City Daily Globe for its Monday issues. The series, 
labeled “In Young Dodge,” is a continuation of a previous collection 
appearing under the heading, “When Dodge Was Young.” 
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The first decade of Gen. William J. Palmer’s work as a Colorado 
railroad builder, 1870-1880, was discussed by Dr. George L. Ander- 
son, of the history division of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
and a former staff member of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
in the October, 1936, issue of Colorado College Publication, General 
Series No. 209. The issuance of the 172-page review marked the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of General Palmer, who was 
a director of the old Kansas Pacific Railway Co. and the promoter 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway Co. 


Historical features printed in the Neodesha Daily Sun in recent 
months included: “History of Neodesha,” by Mrs. Clinton Mc- 
Glinn, in issues of October 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 1936; “Neodesha 
Pioneers,” by Mrs. Blaine White, October 13, 16 and 17, and “His- 
tory of the Refinery,” by Mrs. H. A. Lockard, November 24. 


Sketches of Council Grove’s Methodist, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches were published in the Council Grove Republican, 
October 10, 1936. 


“Early Days of Liberal” was the title of a series of articles ap- 
pearing from time to time in The Southwest Tribune, of Liberal. 
The series, which started in the issue of October 15, 1936, was con- 
tributed by Mrs. Clay G. Stevenson. 


A four-column review of L. M. Foster’s pioneering experiences in 
Western Kansas was printed in the Hoxie Sentinel, October 15, 1936. 


Over fifty views of Clay Center taken in 1887 were published in 
the Clay Center Dispatch, October 16, 1936. 


Drury J. Feild, who came to Bourbon county nearly seventy-eight 
years ago, reminisced of early days in the county in an article ap- 
pearing in the Fort Scott Tribune, October 17, 1936. 


The origin of some of Ford county’s place names was discussed in 
an article in the Dodge City Journal, October 22, 1936. 


Excerpts from Judge J. C. Ruppenthal’s speech, “Ethnic Elements 
of Ellis County,” given before a meeting of the Hays Saturday 
Afternoon Club were printed in the Hays Daily News, October 26, 
1936. 


The National Resources Board has published in Part VII of the 
Supplementary Report of the Land Planning Committee several 
articles on the federal government’s land policies which were pre- 
pared in part by Paul W. Gates, recently of the Land Policy Section 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, later the Resettle- 
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ment Administration. The study is the result of nearly a year’s 
work and is a part of a much larger project Mr. Gates has under 
way on the “History of the Disposal of the Public Domain.” Mr. 
Gates spent several days the past summer doing research work in 
the Kansas State Historical Society’s collections before taking up 
his new duties as a member of the faculty of Cornell University. 


A picture of the first schoolhouse in Chanute was printed in the 
Chanute Tribune, November 12, 1936. 


Russell county’s census of 1870 was discussed by Judge J. C. 
Ruppenthal in his column, “Russell Rustlings,” appearing in the 
Luray Herald and several other western Kansas newspapers No- 
vember 12, December 3 and 10, 1936. 


A résumé of Frank O. Carr’s history of the First National Bank of 
Wichita which was read at the sixtieth anniversary banquet held in 
Wichita November 16, 1936, was printed in the Wichita (Morning) 
Eagle and Beacon, November 17. Mrs. Hiram W. Lewis, wife of the 
late Colonel Lewis, founder of the bank, was an honored guest. 


Original minutes of the drought convention of Shawnee county, 
November 13, 1860, found in the home of Mrs. Dwight W. Whitney, 
of Topeka, were discussed by Cecil Howes in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Times, November 17, 1936. 


A brief biography of W. H. Lindsay, lieutenant governor of Kan- 
sas, was published in the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post, Novem- 
ber 22, 1936. 


The history of electric lighting in Cottonwood Falls was sketched 
briefly in the Chase County Leader, November 25, 1936. 

Bluff City’s early history was recalled in the Bluff City News, 
November 26, 1936. First lots for the new town were sold by the 
Border Line and Town Co., on November 20, 1886. 

A history of the Johnson Methodist Church, organized in 1886, 
was outlined in the Johnson Pioneer, November 26, 1936. 

The killing of the last buffalo in Cloud county during the winter 


of 1872-1873 was recounted by G. F. Gray, of Tacoma, Wash., in 
a letter printed in the Concordia Blade-Empire, November 30, 1936. 


A history of Irving township, Brown county, was briefly reviewed 
in the Hiawatha Daily World in its issues of November 30 and 
December 3, 1936. 
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“Robert J. Walker, Financial Agent to Europe, 1863-1864,” a 
paper written by Wirt A. Williams, head of the department of social 
science at Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss., appeared 
in the College’s Bulletin for December, 1936. Mr. Walker was 
governor of Kansas territory in 1857. 


Historical articles featured in recent issues of the Pony Express 
Courier, of Placerville, Cal., of interest to Kansans include: Decem- 
ber, 1936—“Wikiup and Wakonda,” “The Frontier Was Snaky,” a 
discussion of early-day place names, by George J. Remsburg; “The 
Chisholm Trail,” and “The Pony Express,” a reprint from Hutch- 
ing’s California Magazine, of 1860. February, 1937—“The Great 
Overland Trail in 1849,” by Mr. Remsburg, and “Thomas J. Rana- 
han,” Pony Express rider, by John G. Ellenbecker. March, 1937— 
“Recollections of a Pioneer [Frank A. Doty],” formerly of Topeka, 
by Mr. Remsburg, and “John Phillips’ Heroic Ride,” by Mr. Ellen- 
becker. 


“Heretofore Unpublished Facts Concerning the Fleagle Gang,” 
as recalled by Ben Strawn, former sheriff of Finney county, were 
mentioned in an article in the Kinsley Graphic, December 3, 1936. 


Papers read at a special meeting held on November 22, 1936, ob- 
serving seventy-eight years of Methodism in Randolph, were printed 
in the Randolph Enterprise, December 3, 1936. 


“Kansas Governors Have Had a Long Line of Capable Secre- 
taries,” was the title of David D. Leahy’s article appearing in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle, December 6, 1936. 


The history of early-day Oatville, as recalled by Bernell Bigelow, 
former postmaster, was related in an article in the Wichita (Even- 
ing) Eagle, December 16, 1936. 


Havensville newspaper history was reviewed in the Havensville 
Review, December 17, 1936. 


The history of Santa Fé, Haskell county ghost town, was outlined 
in the Sublette Monitor, December 17, 1936. 


A history of the lot on the southwest corner of Douglas avenue at 
Market street in Wichita was sketched by Victor Murdock, in the 
Wichita (Evening) Eagle, December 18, 1936. 


Regular train service between Kansas City and Lawrence began 
seventy-two years ago, the Kansas City (Mo.) Star recalled in an 
article published December 19, 1936. 
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The work of Beatrice Paddock of the reference division of the 
Wichita City Library in translating parts of Margry’s publication 
of the memoirs and documents of several French explorers who 
traveled over present Kansas and Oklahoma nearly two centuries 
ago was discussed by Bliss Isely in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, De- 
cember 20, 1936, and the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, February 4, 
1937. A detailed history of the Wichita Immanuel Lutheran Church 
was also published in the same issue of the Eagle. 


“Father Padilla Died as a Christian Martyr in Kansas 400 Years 
Ago,” was the title of a feature article by Cecil Howes in the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Times, December 24, 1936. 


Wichita high school in the middle 1880’s was described by Mollie 
Wilson, of Wellington, in the Wichita Eagle, December 27, 1936. 


The early history of Tennessee Bend, Butler county, as recorded 
by N. P. Reid, was discussed by Victor Murdock in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle, December 28, 1936. 


“Narratives of a Missionary Journey to New Mexico in 1867,” 
edited by Thomas F. O’Connor, was the title of an article appearing 
in the January, 1937, issue of Mid-America, of Chicago. The 


article briefly referred to encounters with Indians while journeying 
across Kansas. 


Location of oil pools opened in Kansas in 1936, names of opera- 
tors, and initial production of the discovery wells was summarized 
in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, January 3, 1937. 


The Fowler News sketched its history in its issue of January 7, 
1937. 


A special inaugural edition of The Advocator, of Topeka, was is- 
sued January 7, 1937, preceding the inauguration of Walter A. 
Huxman as governor of Kansas on January 11. The edition re- 
viewed the accomplishments of the various federal agencies operat- 
ing in the state and sketched the history of the Democratic party 
in Kansas. 


Reno county’s history was briefly outlined in the Hutchinson 
Record, January 8, 1937. The county was organized in 1872. 


A biographical sketch of Gov. Walter A. Huxman, as presented 
in a speech delivered by Bruce Hurd at a recent Topeka Chamber 
of Commerce dinner for Governor Huxman, was printed in the 
Topeka State Journal, January 11, 1937. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


The Franklin County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing held in Ottawa, February 20, 1937. A. P. Elder, 82-year-old 
Ottawan who has lived in Kansas nearly 79 years, was elected 
president. Other officers elected were: B. M. Ottaway, Ottawa, 
first vice-president; Asa F. Converse, Wellsville, second vice-presi- 
dent; Howard Rounds, Ottawa, recording secretary; Mrs. B. M. 
Ottaway, corresponding secretary; W. G. Tulloss, Rantoul, treas- 
urer; directors, one-year terms, W. S. Jenks, Ottawa, R. H. Lister, 
Wellsville, Mrs. M. L. Robinson, Princeton; directors, two-year 
terms, Ernest Bohnet, Mrs. R. 8. Gault, Richmond, Hiram Welton, 
Rantoul; directors, three-year terms, Dana Needham, Lane, Mary 
McLindon, Williamsburg, S. F. Harris, Ottawa. The constitution 
and bylaws as prepared by B. M. Ottaway, A. P. Elder and Mrs. 
H. L. Kennedy were adopted for the society. 


Judge Otis E. Hungate was elected president of the Shawnee 
County Old Settlers’ Association at a meeting held in Topeka, De- 
cember 5, 1936. Other officers elected were: Frank Washburn, 


vice-president, and Alice Meade, secretary. William A. Biby was 
the principal speaker of the session. 


A History of Anderson County, Kansas, written by Harry John- 
son and published by the Garnett Review, was issued late in De- 
cember, 1936. Mr. Johnson spent several years in research, and 
during the past few years as a result of these investigations, numer- 
ous historical articles have appeared in Garnett newspapers under 
his signature. This new addition to Kansas county history shows 
thorough familiarity with the subject, and the quality of printing 
produced by the publisher maintains a high standard. Included in 
the six-section 383-page book are: A résumé of two former histories 
of the county’s early settlement; news briefs from newspaper files, 
1867 to 1933; stories of the settlement, industries and natural re- 
sources of the county; historical sketches of the district schools; 
pioneer and other reminiscences, and histories of the county’s pres- 
ent and “ghost” towns. 


One of the best Kansas books of recent years is People of Kan- 
sas, a Kansas State Planning Board publication of 1936, written and 
compiled under the direction of Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Rob- 
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erts. The book makes the population factor the central interest, 
and is concerned primarily with the growth, sources, distribution, 
composition, shiftings, and adjustments of the Kansas inhabitants. 
William Allen White wrote in the foreword: “This book . . . is 
a most interesting study. It has been carefully done—a scholarly 
work. More than any other book I have read, this book explains 
why Kansas is Kansas; why it is not, for instance, Oklahoma, and 
not Nebraska, certainly not Missouri nor Colorado.” 


A fascinating story of family life on the Kansas plains in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was told by Dr. John Ise, of Law- 
rence, in his recent book Sod and Stubble, published by Wilson- 
Erickson, Inc., of New York City. The author sets forth with 
sincere regard the heroic part played by a pioneer woman—his 
mother—who at the age of seventeen married a young German 
farmer and moved to a homestead in north central Kansas, where 
she reared eleven of her twelve children, and, remembering regret- 
fully her own half-day in school, sent nine of them through college. 





